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SECTION FIRST, NOTICE SECOND. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE PASSIONAL ELEMENTS 
IN THE SERIES. 


CHAPTER \ 


Of thy three Distriiutive Passions. or Or- 
ganic Springs of a Passwnal Series. 


material distribu- 
the chief difficulty 
will be experienced ; moreover, | might 
add many more instructions to those con- 
tained in the four last chapters on this 


subject. 


It will not be in the 


tion of the series that 


The obstacle to be feared concerns the 
play of certain Passions which the moral- 
ists would fain and yet the 
hest formed series would lose al! its prop- 


suppress : 
i 


erties of industrial attraction, such as the 


direet accord of equalities, the indirect 
accord of antipathies, etc., if you should 
he combined develop- 


neglect to give it t 
ment of the three whieh I have 


named the M chanizing or Distributive 
If one of the three 


Springs 


Passi ms, 1s hindered 


in a series, that series will be false; all 
its accords, too, and its industrial attrae- 
tion will be false, and reduced to such 


mere shadows as to render the principal 
equiibrinm, that of repartition, utterly 
abortive. 

Let us define these three Passions 

I begin with the A/ternating ; it 1s the 
want of periodical variety, of contrasted 
situations, changes of scene, piquant in- 
cidents, and novelties that are calculated 
to create illusion, to stimulate the senses 
and the soul at once. 

This makes itself felt moderately at 
the end of every hour, and vividly at the 
end of every two hours. If it be not 
satisfied, a man falls into weariness and 
ennui. 

On the full exercise of this Passion 
rests a branch of happiness attributed to 
the Parisian sybarites, the art of living 
so well and so fast, the variety and swift 
succession of pleasures ; in short, rapid- 
ity of movement, a happiness infinitely 
beyond the reach of the Parisians. (See 
Universal Unity, for a parallel of a day 
spent by an Harmonian, with the happiest 
day for which a civilizee could hope, 
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showing how impossible it is for the lat-|and this will not be too much for the 
ter to rise for a single day of his life to | cousumption of the immense quantity of 
that degree of happiness which the least | provisions which this new order will pro- 
favored of the Harmonians may enjoy duce, in which the rich, varying their 
every day of his life.) functions more frequently than the poor, 


By means of very short sessions, of an | will have more appetite and vigor. It is 
hour and a half, er two hours at the | in every respect the contrary of the civil- 
most, every one may practice in the | ized mechanism. 


course of a day some seven or eight 
sorts of attractive labor, and vary the 
next day by frequenting a wholly differ- 
ent set of groups. This method is de- 
manded by the eleventh Passion, called 
the Alternating, which tends to flit from 
pleasure to pleasure, to avoid the excess 
into which the civilizees continually fall, 
who prolong the labor 
through six hours; who keep up a feast 
six hours, a ball six hours and all night) 4 

long, at the expense of their own sleep |4 1-2 


I will now give a specimen of a day 
with five meals of a rich man, engaged 
in more various functions than the last, 
who is one of the villagers enrolled at 
the commencement. 

A Day or Monpor ww Summer. 
Sleep from 101-2 P. M. to 3 A. M. 
Morning. 

3 1-2 Getting up, preparations, &c. 
Public levee 
Morning Lunch.({ Delite.) First meal, 


same sort of 














and health. followed by the industrial parade. 
These civilized pleasures are altogether | 5 1-2 Session of a group of hunters, 
unproductive functions, whereas Associa- | 7 a ee fishers. 
tion applies this alternation of pleasures 8 The Breakfost, the Gazettes. 
to labor. which it Makes attractive. Let} 9 Session of an agricultural group un- 
nus describe it by a journal of a day (1) der tents. 
of two Harmonians, one of whom we will | 1% at Mass ; ae 
suppose poor, the other rich. 10 1-2 ——— of a group for raising pheas- 
\ Day or Lucas, tn THE Montu oF JUNE, | 41 inde xt” at the Library. 
Morning. Afternoon. — 
3 1-2 Getung up, preparations, &c. I Tue Dryer. 
4 Session of a group of grooms. 21-2 Session in the green-houses. 
, ——— group of gardeners. } — of a group for exotie plants, 
7 The Breakfast. 5 —— group for the care of 
7 1-2 Session of a group of mowers. fish ponds. 
9 1-2 ——— groupof vegetable grow- | 6 Afternoon Lunch in the field. 
ers, under a tent. 81-2 Session of a group of merinos. 
ll ——-———— Series for the care of an-| 8 at the Exchange. 
imals. 9 ‘Tre Supper, Fifth meal. 
Afternoon. 91-2 Session at the court of arts, con- 
1 Tue Diner. 


cert, ball, theatre, receptions. 
10 1-2 Retere. 


2 Session of a Series of foresters. 





eo eee of mechanical la-/ Here are but few hours left for sleep: 

y =e. . : the Harmonians will sleep very little: 

ree Series for watering lands. | the improved health-regime, joined to 

River Ue Exchange. their great variety of occupations, will 

81-2 The Supper. Ss habituate them to labor without much fa- 

9 on > — some assembly foramuse- | tigue ; their bodily powers will not be 
ent. 


used up in aday, and will need a very 
short sleep only, to which they will accus- 
tom themselves from infancy, since the 
day will scarcely suffice for the affluence 
of pleasures which invite them. 

0 facilitate the frequent changes of 
place required by this sort of life, all the 
sections of the phalanstery or unitary 
edifice of a phalanx, wil] be furnished 
with street-gadlertes, on the basement and 
first story, warmed by pipes in winter, 
and wel! aired in summer; also with 
couloirs upon columns crossing from sec- 
tion to section, and with subterranean 


10 Retire. 


They hold Exchange in every Phalanx, 
not to speculate upon stocks and commod- 
ities, but to agree upon the reunions for 
labor or for pleasure. 

I have here supposed a day of only 
three meals, as it will be with the first 
beginners in Harmony: but when Har- 
mony shall be in its full exercise, the 
active life, the habit of short and varied 
sessions, will cause a prodigious appe- 
tite: beings born and brought up in Har- 
mony will be obliged to make five meals, 
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gravel passages communicating from the | 


phalanstery to the stables By these 
means they may traverse all the halls, 
work-shops, and stables under cover, and 
never know whether it is warm or cold 
outside. In the fields they will employ 
large light carriages, holding eivhteen 
persons, for the transportation of the agri- 
cultural groups. 

Some civilizees pretend that this ar- 
rangement will be very costly: it will 
cost infinitely less than the actual expense 
of clothes and carriages, of damp, of 
mould and mud, of colds and fevers, 
gained by our abrupt transitions and ex- 
cesses. 

Others say that this frequent change of 
sessions will consume a great deal of time 
in going from one to another. It will 
cost from five to fifteen minutes, less than 
a quarter of an honr on the average, for 
out-of-door occupations, and only half of 
that for those within the house. 

Those who grudge this small deduc- 
tion, are like the man who proposed to 
abolish sleep, because it is time lost from 
industry. It is accelerating industry, to 
give it proper intervals of rest: the Har- 
monians will work from passion and with 
ardor; they will do in an hour more 
than our hired Jaborer can in three hours, 
who is so slow, awkward, weary, loiter- 
ing, stopping and Jeaning on his spade it 
he sees a bird fly past. ‘The ardor of the 
Harmonians in labor would become a dan- 
gerous excess, if it were not tempered by 
the frequent relaxations afforded by the 
ehange of sessions. but critics will per- 
SISt 1n judging the Associative mechanism 
by the ways and means of civilization. 

I pass to the other two mechanizing 
Passions. 

The Cabalist and the Composite are in 
pertect contrast ; the first is a speculative 
and reflective tendency; the second is a 
blind furor, a state of intoxication, of 
enthusiastic transport, springing from a 
eombination of several pleasures of the 
senses and of the soul, when tasted 
simultaneously. 

The Caba/ist, or spirit of party, is the 
mania for ivtrigue, so ardent in the am- 
bitious, in courtiers, affiliated corporations, 
commercial men, and in the world of 
gallantry. 

The cabalistic spirit has for its distiue- 
tive feature, that it alw ays mingles ¢ ileu- 
lations with passion: ai] is calculation 
with the intriguer; if it is only a gest- 
ure, a wink of the eye, he does it with 
reflection and yet with ecelerity. This 
ardor of the tenth passion, called the 
Cahalist, then, is a reflective mania, form- 
ing a contrast with that blind mania 
which is the peculiarity of the Composite, 
or twelfth passion. They together stim- 
niate the groups of an industrial Series 
by two contrasted impulses. 

The Cabalist is such an imperative 
necessity of the human soul, that in the 
want of real intrigues, it eagerly secks 
factitions ones, in games, in theatres, 10 
romances. If you assemble a company, 
you have to get up seme artificial intrigue 
for their entertainment, by placing ecards 
in their hands, or starting some electora} 
cabal. There is nobody so miserable as 
a man of the court exiled in a province, 
in some little country town, with no in- 
trigues. A retired merchant, isolated all 
at onee from the mereantile cabals which 
are so many and so active, finds himself, 
in spite uf his fortune, the most miserable 
of men 
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The principal property of the Cabalist, 
in the mechanism of a series, is to excite 
discords or emulous rivalries between the 
groups engaged on shades of work so 
much alike, that they dispute the palm 
with one another, and the suffrages are 
balanced. 

Thus you will not see the groups ac- 
cord which cultivate the eariy white, the 
late white, and the green piquet Beurte : 


these groups, being of contiguous shades, | 


are essentially jealous and discordant. It 
will be the same with three groups culti- 
vating the yellow, grey and green Rein- 
ettes. 

The discordance of contiguous shades 
is a general law of nature: 
scarlet harmonizes badly with the contig- 
nous colors, the cherry, the bright orange 
(nacarat) and the nasturtium, but very 
well with its opposites, deep blue, deep 
green, white, black. The note re does 
not accord with po sharp, nor with mi 
flat, which are contiguous to it, and but 
very slightly with po and m1 natural, 
which are next but one. We repeat it, 
there is need in Harmony of discords as 
well as of accords. ; 

But discords eannot spring up between 
groups of remoter shades, as those which 
cultivate the pearl pear and the orange 
pear. There is already too pronounced 
a difference between these two little pears 
to suffer any hesitation of the judges; 
they will say that both of them are good, 
but too unlike to be cempared: hence 
jealousy and party spirit will not spring 
up between the groups which cultivate 
them ; the play of the Cabalist will be 
wanting. 

It is necessary, therefore, in every pas- 
sional series, wh ' 
pleasure, to form a scale of fonctions in 
finely graduated shades, or what may be 
called a close and compact scale. 

This is a sure way to cabl Cabalism 
into activity, to raise every product to a 
high degree of perfection, to excite an 
extreme ardor in the labors, and establish 


a great intimacy among the members of 


each group. 

They will 4all short, however, of this 
brilliant result, if they do not excite a 
refinement of tastes in the consumers as 
well as in the producers. Of what use 
to the Harmonians would be the great 


perfection of culture in every variety of 


product, if they had to do with a moral- 
stic public, uniform in its tastes, eating 
only to moderate its passions, and forbid- 
ding itself every refined pleasure of the 
senses, for the benefit of a cast-iron mo- 
rality’? In this case, the general perfec- 
tion of the products would fail for want 
of any one to appreciate them, the cabal- 
istic spirit would lose its activity in the 
groups of producers and preparers, agri- 
cultural industry would fall back into 
srossness ; as to-day we find scarcely one 


ina hundred of the civilizees eapable of 


judging of the exeellenee of any com- 
moditv ; whence it results that the seller 
who adulterates an article, has ninety-nine 
chances in a hundred of finding a_pur- 
chaser. ‘This is tho reason why all arti- 
cles of food are so bad in civilization. 

To obviate this disorder, the Assoeia- 
tive state will educate children to the 
cabalistic spirit, in the three employments 
of consumption, preparation, and produc- 
tion. From the earliest age it will de- 
velop and justify their tastes on every 
dish, ev ery flavor and every sort of dress- 
ing ; it will accustom them to demand for 


the eolor of 


ther of industsy or of 





even the most trifling article of food, a 
dressing varied according to their diversi- 
ties of taste; in short, to form a cabal- 
istic scale in consumption, in order to 
extend it equally to the labors of prepar- 
ation, preservation and production. 

This variety of tastes, which would be 
very ruinous in Civilization, becomes eco- 
nomica! and productive in Association ; it 
there proeures the double advantage of 

Exeiting industrial attraetion, and of 

Creating series in production and con- 
sumption. 

The meehanisin of the passional series 
would fail the moment it did not extend 
to consumption: happily it is easiest to 
introduce it there, by two seales or series 
of tastes, one in respect to dressings, and 
the other in respeet to quahties. This 
seale of requirements springs up of itself 
wherever free course is left to the im- 
pulses of nature. For example, in an 
eating house, where eac’: one pays his 
scot, and where there is neither father, 
nor mother, nor any ether influence which 
obliges one to conceal his fancies, you 
will see several tastes manifest themselves 
about the smallest dishes, aboat a salad, 
or an omelette, and ten or twelve varieties 
perhaps will be called for; almost as 
many varieties as there are individuals, if 
their number does not exceed seven. 

‘Thus the inelination for graduated pre- 
parations, or cookery by series, will 
spring up every where where it 1s not 
constrained. | know that in civilization 
it would be impossible to satisfy this mul- 
tiplictty of tastes; a family would be 
ruined by having half a dozen different 


istyles of cooking for the father, mother, 


children, and domestics ; therefore the 
father summons morality to his aid, to 
prove that all ought te have uniform 
tastes, which he prescribes at pleasure. 
This is all very well in civilization; but 
we are about to speak of an order in 
which the graduated varieties will be 
more economical in the preparation and 
more productive in the raising ; there will 
be no need of bringing in morality to 
stifle this propensity. 

Consequently, the model Phalanx must 
make it a point to provoke among the 
people a great variety of tastes upon all 
articles of food; and accustom them to 
graduate their whims and likings in a 
compact scale, in shades minutely distin- 
guished, and closely resembling one an- 
other. Without this compact scale, they 
will never succeed in establishing between 
the contignous groups of every series, 
the discords which develop the passion 


called the Cabalist, one of the three 
which should direct the series. 
The Composiue, or exalting passion, 


creates the accords of enthusiasm. The 
Cabalistic spring, or spirit of party, alone 
does not suffice to electrify the groups in 
their labors ; it is necessary to bring into 
play both contrasts, the reflective mania 
of Cabalism, and the blind furor of the 
Composite, which is the most romantic of 
the passions, the most an enemy to rea- 
son. I have said that it springs from the 
simultaneous tasting of several pleasures 
of the senses and of the soul. ‘i is but 
a spurious form of the Composite, when 
it is formed of several pleasures of the 
same order, all sensual or all spiritual. 
This passion must be applied to all the 
labors of Association; the Composite 
and the Cabalist must there take the place 
of those vile springs of action which pre- 
vail in civilized industry, such as the 








necessity of supporting a family, the fear 
of starving to death, or of being thrown 
into the alms-house. 

ln place of these abject motives, the 
Combined Order, by the continual em- 
ployment of the three mechanizing pas- 
sions, and especially of the Composite, 
knows how to auimate every industrial 
group with a four-fold charm}: to-wit: 
two illusions for the senses and two for 
the soul; in all, four sympathies between 
the members of the same group. 

The two spiritual sympathies consist in 
the accord of identity and of contrast. 

There is an accord of identity between 
the members of a group: they are of 
course of one identical opinion in favor 
of a function which they have passional- 
ly chosen, and which they can freely 
quit at any time. The accord of ide ntity 
becomes a powerful charm when one sees 
himself seconded by a troop of zealous, 
intelligent, well-wishing cvoperators, in- 
stead of those gross and awkward merce- 
naries, those tattered knaves whom he 
has to pat up with in civilization. The 
presence of a gracious and friendly com- 
pany inspires a living ardor in the work 
during the short session, an eager desire 
to return to it again, and to meet occa- 
sionally at the repasis of the group, 
seasons when the labor is suspended. 

The secoud charm of the soul is that 
of contrast: I have said, and | must re- 
peat it, that, to make this spring up 
among the different industrial groups of a 
it is necessary to graduate them 
by fine consecutive shades, to employ the 
and compact order from which 
spring discords between each group and 
its nearest and be- 
tween the groups which are opposite each 
other with regard to the centre.  ( 
this subject the table of a complete free 
series. at the end of chapter 1V.) 

Besides the two spiritual sympathies, 
of identity and contrast, an 
group must be stimulated by two charms 
of the senses, which 
special perfection, or the excellence which 
each group gives w ts peculiar product, 
and its pride in the it receives for 
it; and the charm of 
or the general luxury which re 
labors and products oft the enure 
groups may wanting 
four charins, 


it matters little 
} 


series, 
close 
accords 


neighbors, 


see Ou 


industrial 


are 


praises 
collective perf ct 
in the 
series. 


in 


lon 
gus 
Some be one 
possess it only 
for charms 
yugh to create industrial attraction 
moreover, we shall see that it has many 
other sources, and I shall enumerate more 


ot 
feebly 


Lhese or 


two 


‘ 


are ent 


than a dozen of them in the following 
chapters. It is all in order that the 
Associative industry should present as 


humerous attractions as the civilized 
dustry inspires disgusts. 

This stimulus of sensual and spiritual 
charms will be incomplete, and 
slightly active in the first model Phalanx ; 
but even there we shall see fine germs of 

t rapidly growing ; and these giimmer- 
ings will suffice to show to what a high 
degree the industrial charm will be raised, 
when the new order shall have ac quited 
consistency, and shall act upon 4 genera- 
— that has been brought up in Harmo- 

preserved from the double outrage 
which is put upon children by the civiliz- 
ed education, which restricts the body by 
a false gymnastics, and the soul by preju- 
dices. 

Finally, as to these three mechanizing 
passions, which are the three organic 
Springs of an industrial series, we would 


only 


the charm of 
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obnerve: that if they be not developed all 
three in combination, no industrial attrac- 
tion will spring up, or if it dees appear, it 
will only be to languish fur a tume, and 
quickly vanish alwogether. 

This the first condition to be fulfilled 
in order to make industry attractive, is to 
form series of groups subjected to the play 
of these three passions : 

Rivahzed by the Capa.ist, or reflective 
mania which engenders discords between 
contiguous groups, provided that the scale 
of groups be compact, formed of tastes 
and functions differing from each other 
only by slight shades. 

Exalted by the Compos!rTe, or blind fn- 
ror, which springs from the charm of the 
senses and of the soul, when these two 
kinds of charm are united and sustained 
hy the four accords above 

' Interlocked by the ALTERNA ATING, Which 
is the stay of the two others, and keeps 
up their activity by the short sessions, by 
presenting periodically the choice of some 
new pleasure, before one gets so far as 
satiety or even weariness. 

I insist on the importance of the Papil- 
lonne, or Alternating, which is the most 
proscribed ; on the necessity of short and 
varied sessions, a principle which con- 
demns all civilized inde istry. Let 
serve the effects of this me sthod, material- 
ly and passionally. 

Marteriat Errects. 
equilibrium of health: the health is 
injured if a man 
up for twelve hours at a time to anv uni- 
form labor, as weaving, writing, 
or any other which dues not exercise suc- 
cessively every part of the bedy and the 
mind. In this ease there is as much in- 
iury done by active agricultural labors, as 
by the more sedentary employment of the 
desk : one abuses the viscera and mem- 
bers, the other vitiates the solids and fluids. 

It is worse if the active 
hor is kept up for months, 


described. 


us ob- 


It preserves the 
ne- 


cessarily 


sewing, 


or inactive la- 
or entire years. 


Thus in certain countries we see one 
eighth of the laboring population afflict- 
ed with hernia, independently of the 
fevers produced by excess and by bad 


nourishment. Several manutactories 
chemical of glass ware and 
even of cloth stuffs, are a perfect assas- 
sination of the workmen, by the mere fact 
of the continuity of the labor. These oc- 
cupations would be exempt from danger, 
ifthey empleyed only short 
two hours, held only two or three times a 
week. 

The wealthy class, 
rangement, 


the 


gout, 


compounds, 


sessions 


for want of this ar- 
fall into maladies unknown to 
cultivator, such as apoplexy, 
rheumatism. Obesity, so common 
with the rich, denotes a radical defect in 
the equilibrium of health, a regime con- 
trary to nature, in their labors as well as 
in their pleasures. ‘True health is found 
in this perpetual variety of functions 
which, 
body and mind, would maintain the well- 
balanced activity of all of them. This is 
precisely the end of which our Parisian 
Sybarites fail, at the very time when they 
flatter themselves that they possess the 
art of living so well and so fast, 
life which is reserved for the passional 
series, and of which the Parisians know 
only the desire, without having any know- 
ledge of the TH1Ne. 

PassionaL Errects. The Alternating 
passion produces accords of characters, 
even among contraries. For example: 
A and B are two persons of very incom- 


poor 


gives himself 


of 


ot 


exercising in turn every faculty of 


a kind of 


= 
patible humor ; pale happens that ¢ out at of 
sixty groups which A frequents, there 
will be found one third, or twenty in 
which his mterests coincide with those of 
B, and in which he reaps advantage from 
the tastes of B, although opposed to bis 
own. So two with the tastes of B with 
regard to A; withoutany real liking they 
have mutual regards, and consideration, 
and an Interest in each other's protection. 

Thus interest, which sunders triends in 
elvilization, in Association unites even en- 
emies: there it reconciles antipathies, 
making them indirectly to ecéperate, 
through the interlocking and alternations 
of functions by short sessions. 

By this brevity of sessions a series, 
though of only thirty persons, May intro 
duce its members into a hundred other se- 
ries, and form bonds of friendship, and of 
interest with them. It will be seen that 
this interlocking is indispensable to the 
two principle ends, which are Ist, the 
equitable repartition of the three-fold divi+ 
dend assigned to capital, labor, and skill ; 
2d, perfeet harmony of interests resulting 
from that very love of gain, which is to- 
dav the most fruitful source of diseurd. 

It is then by the one of the passion most 
proscribed by the philosophers, the Papil- 
lonne, that we are about to reselve all the 
problems upon which they have gone to 
wreck. Into what despair will they be 
thrown, to think that they have never 
made the calculation of the short sessions 
and the results which they will produce ! 


One must be like the moralists, an ene- 
my to nature and to evidence, to deny 
this need of variety, which we see to 


reign even in material affairs. Frery en- 
joyment which is too much prolonged, be- 
comes abusive, deranges the organs, and 
exhausts itself: a feast of four heurs will 
not terminate withott some exeess; an 
opera of four hours gets to be imsipid to 
the audience. The mind is quite as ex- 
acting in this matter as the bedy; and 
hearts are very subject to variations With 
the great majority of both sexes... . 

Plants as well as animals require alter- 
nations and crossing of races. Without 
it they degenerate. The stomach has the 
same need of alternation: an habitual va- 
riety of food facilitates digestion ; and the 
stomach soon rejects the finest dish, when 
it 1s presented every day 

The soul will surfeit. on the exercise 
of any virtue which not relieved at 
times by some other virtue. The mind de- 
mnands this alternation : characters strong- 
ly governed by the Alternatirg passion 
need to have two or three intrigues at a 
time, as we see mn ambition, and in love; 
to he reading two or three works at onee. 

The earth itself wants alternation in its 
plantings and harvests: the plant must be 
reproduced alternately trom the seed, frem 
the root, from scjons, &c.; the ground 
requires changes and transportations of 
soil; all nature asks variety. The mor- 
alists and the Chinese are the only beings 
mn existence who wish monotony and uni- 
formity ; and aceordingly the Chinese are 
the most onnateral and false of beings. 

Even the moralists themselves do indi- 

rectly approve of this want of variety, for 

they promise us perpetually new delights 
in obedience to their sound doctrines of 
contempt of riches, love ot ennui, of bad 
evokery, of black broth, &c. 

Since the three passions, the Cabalist, 
the Papillonne and the Composite, are the 
ones most criticized by moralists, who are 
the antipodes of nature, it may be pre- 
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sumed that these pa@Ssions play a great 
part in the social mechanism which is de- 
signed by nature; there they hold the 
helm, for it is they who direct the pas- 
sional series: every series is false in its 
mechanism, which does not favor the 
combined exercise of these three passions, 
which form the neuter element in the 
Gamut of the Twelve: 

Active element, the four affective pas- 
sions, tending to groups, 

Passive element, the five sensitive pas- 
sions ; 


Neuter element, the three mechaniz- 


ing passions ; 


hey ire neuter (2) b cause thev are 
] i ‘> - 
only the play of some of the othe nit 
neither of ti three can develop itself ex- 


i 


cept as it sets in motion two at least of 
the other nine. 
It is for this reaso 


d the observation of the analysts, and 


that they have es- 
cal 
that no one has ever deigned to grant 
them a certificate of their existence. | 
was only able to discover them in the 
course of calculations concerning the neu- 
ter €iement, not recognize d by the moad- 
itl gh admitted by the ancients. 
On this potnt 


erns, aith 
as on every other, the moa- 


ern genius wanders further and tarther 


from the ways of nature, while boasti 


of its su Lilie ght towards periectibility. 
Let us observe that the thre neuter 
passions conduct to their end, to the har- 


mony and equilibrium of the passions, DY 


i} » th A CT 1 r len L~ t 
aii the Methods Which MoraismM disdains ; 


we shail see in lie course ol the 


pre Sé 
abridgement that this equilibrium, so vain- 
ly dreamed of, springs from the action of 
the Pap | ne which prevents ail excess- 
es. by aiwavs olf ring new casures De- 
lore one has had time to abuse th pre S- 
ent pleasure. It leads the passions int 
equilibrium, then, by the very atiluence 


' ' i r 


of pleasures, and not DY a prescribed mod- 
D 


eration; io operates by the employ- 


t 
ment of the two stimull, 
The CaBaLisr, or reflective mania, 
The Composite, or blind manta, 
both of which would drive to excess, ev 


in Virtue, Without the periodical interven- 


I 
tion of the Pat E or tendency to flit 
from pleasu e to p} sure. 

Thus the industrial series will be direet- 
ed by three motive forces, the most re- 
proved by t ism, namely by two con- 
trasted passions, which inconstancy Ww 
tem pe S { secret of the equili- 
brium of the passions; it will be arrive 
at only by methods quite opposed to our 
Visions { moderation as d of icy reason, 
only by the employment of the passions 
the most defamed, as the love of money 
and of the pleasures of the tabl n the 
Combined Order these are most useful t 
tne general harinony ot this the reader 
may judge when he reaches the third Sec- 


tion, in which commences the application 


of the principles explained in the tw 


This apter being tl host important 
oa . sitentie Se a. f 
of all, since it coutains the dehnition ol 


the three springs which should govern 
all, l have feli it necessary to give it the 
extent which so new and great a subject 
requires. Itis a bare uncolored outline, 


however, and enters into few explanatory 


de tails. Ni rl 7 dil sO decrees the 
reigning mouopoly of genius, which re- 


pulses every new idea, and restricts the 


publication of new science to a few pa 


t 


ges, by virtue of the principle 


: Nul y 1ura de esprit que nous et nos 
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With all their fine wit (del esprit) can 
they reach the end to which my theory 
Can they attach to the practice 
of virtue a four-fold pleasure of the senses 
and of the soul, instead of the four-fold dis- 
comfiture which one now re aps who con fide s 
in moralistic dogmas? 


(1) A day of two Harmonans. The 


catalogue of the poor man’s occupations 


conducts! 


here is made to difler somewhat from that 
of the rich man’s; besides that the latter 
gets two extra meals in the day. This 
seems to be making broad the distinction 
between rich and poor, and to be adopting 
into harmony one at least of the present 
sources of discord and heart-burnings 
But it will be seen that Fourier speaks of 


hea 
veg in- 


= 


the poor man as a debutant or firs 


Entering without 


ner in Asseciation. g 
capital, it will of course be some time be- 


fore his labor, even with the improved or- 


ZAtio ind juster distribution, can 
swell his dividends much beyond the min- 


The tendeney of the 


imum guaranteed. 
system however is to enlarge the powers 


of all a unitary integral education, to 
stimulate to vigorous effort by attraction, 
en indant sphere to every one, 
nd ensure him his just share in every 
ine jual - 
s of fortune nearer aad nearer together, 
even while the principle of individual 


property s reta ned 


any way an exponent of individuality in 
-haracter and talent. The person, who 
has the most varied powers, Or as Fouri- 
er eXpresses it, the greatest number of 
dominant passions in his nature, will of 


course engage in the greatest variety of 


} 1] 


vcecipations, and W acquire most vigor 
t 
and versatility ol the whoie man, and con- 


sequently most productive power. W here 


fortune represents individuality only, it 
may differ iu individuals without harm to 
iny one {t will then be no more a wrong 


for one man to be richer, than it will for 
one man to be taller, or handsomer, or 
ore tal rite d in some W Ly than another. 


Where every faculty has equal chance, 


i 
where the education is equal, the spur to 
industry attraction, the distribution equi- 
table, and where there are society and sym- 
pathy for all,—ain a word, where each 


one finds As pla 


e,— whatever inequalities 
may result must be the very will of na- 
ture and of God, and must be beautiful and 
essential to a harmonious whole. Very 
iiMorer 7 } b t } he reeo 
aivlerent Wlii that be from the present 
state of things ! 

(2) They are 


’e suUppos d that the three 


neuter, &c. Let it not 
Distribu- 


tive Passions are merely a compound of 


several of the Sensitive and Affective pas- 


tons Thev are three distinet and inde- 
pendent principles or tendencies of the 


'soul. ‘They are neuter inasmuch as they 


do not point directly to any actual objects, 





as the other passions do. Their end is 
more abstract. ‘They seek conditions and 
not objects ; they seek to harmonize the 
passions and all their outward mechan- 
isms and results. ‘hey cannot act alone, 
therefore ; but must have the others to 
combine, contrast, and differentiate. Still 
it is as much aa innate propensity of the 
soul to do this, as it is to seek harmonies 
of sounds and colors, or to form ties of 
love and friendship. We have as strong 
a passion for a graduated and contrasted 
distribution of all things, as we have for 
the things themselves The soul does 
not demand beauty, does not demand sym- 
pathy more clearly than it demands law 
and serial order in the play and satisfac- 
ion of Its OWn passions. 

Thus while we call them neuter, we 
do not neutralize them, or resolve their 
substantial peeuliarities into ether pas- 
The soul still 


ealls for difference, for alternation, and for 


sions as their elements. 


things are 


combination, althe ugh these 

abstract qualities Under this head of 

the Distributives, or the neuter element, 

comes what we call the intelleetnal prin- 
! 


ciple in man, in modern metaphysics 


termed the Reason. Mark then the in- 
justice of the charge of blind indulgence 
of the passions, which is so ofteu urged 
philosophy of Fourier! In 
his Distributive or Mechanizing prinei- 
ples, which he makes the governing prin- 
ciples, the presiding wisdom over every 
Tae +! 


love, the law-givers to evs 


ry series,— be- 
hold that very Reason, under whose con- 
trol all moralists would bring the pas- 


g10ns. 





MISCELLANY. 


CONSUELO.* 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND 
Translated for the Harbinger. 
iV. 

Still, after the first hours of this over- 
powering sleep, she was awakened by the 
continual noise around her. On one side 
the old grandmother, whose bed almost 
touched hers, coughed and hawked in the 
shrillest and most distressing manner ; 
on the other, a young woman nursed her 
child, and sang to hush it to sleep again ; 
the snores of the men resembled roars ; 
another child, the fourth in a bed, cried 
as he quarrelled with his brothers; the 
women rose to pacify them, and made 
still more noise with their scoldings and 
their threats. This perpetual movement, 
these cries of children, the dirt, the bad 
smell and the heat of an atmosphere 
loaded with thick miasmas, became so 


disagreeable to Consuelo, that she could 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in 
the year 1845, by Francis G. Suaw, inthe 
Clerk’s office of the District Court of Massa- 
chusetts 





no longer endure them. She dressed 
herself withoat noise, and profiting by a 
moment when every body was asleep, she 
left 


where she could sleep ull day. 


the house, and soucht for a corner 


She flattered herself she eould sleep 
better in the open air Having passed 
the previous night in walking, she had 


not been sensible of the cold; but besides 


her being in a state of exhaustion very 
different from the excitement of her de- 


parture, the climate of this elevated re- 


gion already showed itself more harsh 


than that of the vicinity of Riesenburg. 
She felt herself seized with shivering, 
and a hornmble disquiet made her fear 


that she could not endure a succession of 


of travel and 


days nights without rest, 
the commencement of which announced 
itself so disagreeably. In vain did she 


reproach herself with having become a 


princess in her effeminate life at the cha- 
teau; she would have given the rest of 
her davs at this moment for an hour of 


good sleep. Still, not daring to reéuter 
the house, for fear of awakening her 
hosts and exciting their suspicions, she 
searched for the door of the barn: and 


finding that of the stable half open, she 


entered on tiptee. A _ profound silence 
prevailed there. Judging this place 
smpty, she stretched herself upon a erib 
filled with hay, the warmth and pleasant 


smell of which seemed delicious to her. 


She began to fall asleep, when she felt 
upon her forehead a warm and moist 
breath, which withdrew with a violent 
snort and a kind of smothered impreca- 
tion. Her first fright having passed 
away, she perceived by the light of the 


dawn which began to break, a long face 


} 


and two formidable horns above her head ; 


it was a fine cow, which having passed 


her neck through the rack, had smelt of 


her with astonishment, and afterwards 


Consuelo gathered 


drew back from fear 


herself up in a corner so as not to disturb 


her, and slept very quietly. Her ear was 


soon aceustomed to all the noises of the 
stable, the rattling of chains in their 
rings, the lowing of heifers, and the rub- 
bing of horns against the bars of the 
mangers. ‘She did not even wake until 
the milkmaids eame in to drive out the 
eattle and milk them in the open air. 


Uh 


nto which Consuelo had retired prevent- 


stable was empty; the dark corner 


ed her being discovered, and the sun had 


isen when she again opened her eves. 
Buri d in the hay, sne enjoyed the com- 
fort of her situation for some instants 
more, and was rejoiced to feel herself 
rested and refreshed, ready to resume her 
journey without etiort and without anx- 
ety. When she jumped down from the 
erb to seek for Joseph, the first object 


she saw was Joseph himself seated in 


front of her on the opposite crib. 
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You have caused me a great deal of 
anxiety, dear signor said he to 
‘« When 


were not in the chamber, and 


Jertoni,”’ 


her. the young girls told me 


you that 
they did not know what had become of 
you, L sought for you every where, and it 
wus Only from despair of finding you that 
1 returned to the place in which I had 
passed the night, and where, to my great 
surprise, I discovered you. 1 went out 
in the and did think 


your being there opposite to me, covered 


darkness, not of 
with that hay and under the very noses of 
those animals which might have wounded 
you. Indeed, signora, you are very rash, 
of 


every kind to whieh you expose yourself. 


and do not reflect upon the dangers 


‘“*What dangers, my dear Beppo!” 
said Consuelo, smiling and extending her 


hand to him. ‘* These good cows are 


not very ferocious animals, and I caused 


more fear to them than they could have 


7? 
done to me 


Injury 
** But, signora,”’ replied Joseph, lower- 
ing his voice; ** you came in the middle 
of the night to find a refuge in the first 


place that presented itself. Other men 
might have been in the stable besides me: 
some vagabond less respectful than your 
faithful and devoted Beppo ; some clown- 
ish serf. If instead of the crib in which 


you slept, vou had chosen the other, and 


in place of me, awakened with a start 
some soldier or some rustic! ”’ 
Consuelo blushed at the thought of 


having slept so near to Joseph, and all 


alone with him in the darkness; but this 


only inereased her confidence and her 
friendship for the young man. 
** Joseph,’’ said she to him, ‘‘ you see 


that Heaven does not abandon me in my 
imprudences, since it eonducted me to the 
place where you were. It was Heaven 


that made me encounter you yesterday 


morning on the bank of the fountain, 
where you gave me your bread, your 
confidence, and your friendship; it was 


Heaven again that placed my thoughtless 


sleep this night under your 


brotherly 


protection.’”’ 


She related to him, 


the bad 


aughing, 
night she had passed in the 


the 


common 
of 


farm, and how happy and quiet ske had 


ehamber with noisy family the 


felt among the cows. 


ss It 


is true, then,”’ said Joseph, ** that 
the animals have a more agreeable habi- 
tation and more elegant manners than the 
man who tends them! 


as | 


animals 


‘That is what I was thinking of 


fell asleep in this crib. Those 


eaused me neither fear nor discust, and | 
reproached myself for having contracted 
habits so aristocratic that the company of 


mv fellow-creatures, and the contaet 


their indigenee, had become insufferable 


to me. How is that, Joseph? One who 


was born in misery, ought sot, when 


if 
Ui 
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again reduced to it, to experience that 
disdainful repugnance to which I yielded. 
And when the heart is not visited in the 
atmosphere of riches, why does it remaija 
deheate in its tastes, as 1 was last night 
when I fled from the noisome heat and 
the stunning confusion of that poor hu- 
man nest,”’ 

‘The reason is, that neatness, pru- 
and a well ordered house are 
doubtless legitimate and impericus neces- 
sities for all chosen organizations,’’ re- 
“Whoever is born ana 
artist has a feeling for the beautiful and 


dence, 


? 


plied Joseph. 


the good, an antipathy for the gross and 


the ugly. And misery is ugly! I, too, am 


a peasant, and my parents gave me life 
under a thach; bat they were artists: 
our house, though poor and small, was 
neat and well arranged. It is true that 
our poverty was allied to comfort, while 
excessive privation often takes away even 
the wish for any thing better.”’ 


sc If 


I were rich, | would immediately have a 


** Poor people! *’ said Consuelo. 


house built for them; and if you were born 
queen, you would not wish to do so. Se 
goes the world! ”* 

‘« Then the world goes very badly! ” 

** Alas, 


transports 


yes ! 


one 


and without musie which 
ideal world, it 
would be better to kill one’s self, when 


into an 
one has the feeling of what happens in 
this.” 

‘“* Killing one’s self is very convenient, 
but it does no good to any body else! 
Joseph, we must become rich and still be 
humane.’ 

‘* And as that does not seem at all pos 
sible, it is at least necessary that all poor 
people should be artists.” 

‘*That is net a bad idea of youre, 
If all unfortunates had the sen- 
timent and love of art to poetize suffering 


and embellish misery, there would be no 


Jose ph. 


un-neatness, nor discouragement, 
of self, and then the 
would not allow themselves to des- 


more 
nor forgetfulness 
nich 
pise the wretched and trample them under 
foot as they now do. Artists are al- 
ways somewhat respected.” 

‘* Ah! you make me think of it for the 
first time,’’ “ Art may 
then have a serious object, very usefal to 


replied Haydn. 
1? 
mananlna 


‘‘Have you hitherto thought that it 


,*? 


was only an amusement 

‘* No, but a disease, a passion, a storm 
which howls within the heart, a fever 
us and which we 
others. If you know 


it is, tell me.’ 


which burns within 


communicate to 
what 

‘**T will tell you when | understand it 
well myself; but it is something grand, 
be sure of that, Joseph. Come, let us be 
moving, and do not forget the violin, your 
sole property, friend Beppo, and the 
source of your future riches.”’ 
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They began by making their little pro- 
vision for breakfast, which they intended 
to take upon the grass in some romantic 
spot. But when Joseph drew out his 
purse and wished to pay, the farmer’s 


wife smiled and refused without affecta- 


tion, thouch with firmness. Notwithstand- 
ing Consuelo’s solicitations, she would 
not accept any thing, and even watched 
her young guests so narrowly that they 
could not slip the smallest present to the 
children. 

‘* Remember,” said she at last, with a 
little haughtiness to Joseph, who insisted, 
‘*that my husband is of noble birth, and 


do not think that misfortune has so degra- | 


o° 


ded him as to make him sell hospitality. 

‘s That reluctance seems to me rather 
excessive,’’ said Joseph to his companion, 
when they were again on the road. 
‘*'There is more of pride than charity in 
the feeling which actuates them.”’ 

‘‘T am willing to see only charity,” 
replied Consuelo; ‘* and my heart is full 
of shame and repentance at the thought 
that I was not able to endure the incon- 
veniences of that house, which did not 
consider itself soiled and overburdened by 
the presence of the vagahond whom | 
represent. Ah! eursed nicety! foolish 
delicacy of the spoiled children of this 
world! you are a disease, since you are 
health for some only to the detriment of 
of others! ”’ 

‘* For such a great artist as you are, | 
consider you too sensible to the affairs of 
this lower sphere,”’ 
seems to ine that an artist ought to have 
more indifference and forgetfulness of all 
things which co not relate to his profes. 
sion. They said at the inn of Klatau, 
where I heard them speaking of you and 
Giants’ Castle, that Count Albeit of 
Rudolstadt was a great philosopher, with 
all his singularity. You felt, signora, 
that one could not be an artist and phi- 
losopher at the same time; that is why 
you took to flight. Do not then be any 
more affected by the misfortunes of man- 
kind, and let us resume our yesterday's 
Jesson.’’ 

“Tam very willing, Beppo; but know 
beforehand that Count Albert is a greater 
artist than either of us, philosopher as he 
is.”’ 

‘s Indeed ! 
order to be loved? ’’ returned Joseph with 
a sigh. 

‘* Nothing in my eyes but to be poor 
and of humble birth,”’ replied Consuelo ; 
and gently led on by the interest that 


Joseph manifested, stimulated by other | 


simple questions which he tremblingly 
addressd to her, she gave herself up to 
the pleasure of conversing a long time 
about her betrothed. Every answer Jed 
to an explanation, and from details to de- 


tails, she related to him minutely all the 


said Joseph. ‘ It 


Then he wants nothing in 
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peculiarities of the affection with which | and grateful, you shall be my son-in-law, 
Albert had inspired her. Perhaps this ab- | when you have secured a livelihoud.”’ 
solute confidence in a young man, whom | In a moment of exalted gratitude, Joseph 
she had known only since yesterday, | had promised, sworn! — And though his 
would have been inconvenient in any| betrothed did not inspire him with the 
other situation. Itis trne that this strange ‘least passion, he considered himself bound 
situation alone could have produced it. | for life. 
However that might be, Consuelo yielded| He related this with a melancholy 
to an irresistible necessity of recalling to| which he could not conquer, on thinking 
herself and confiding to a friendly heart |of the difference between his teal position 
the virtues of her betrothed; and while} and the intoxicating dreams he was 
conversing thus, she felt the same satis-| obliged to renounce. Consuelo looked 
faction that one experiences on trying| upon this sadness as the indication of a 
one’s strength after a serious illness, that | deep and invincible love for Keller's 
she loved Albert more than she had flat-| daughter. He did not dare undeceive 
tered herself when she promised to strive her; and her esteem, her complete con- 
to love him alone. She indulged her | fidence in Beppo’s purity and loyalty in- 
imagination without anxiety ; and all that | creased in proportion. Their journey 
was beautiful, great and worthy of res-| was not therefore troubled by any of those 
pect in his character, appeared to her crises or explosions which might have 
under a more brilliant light, when she no | been anticipated on seeing two amiable 
lénger felt the fear of taking an absolute | young persons, intelligent and filled with 
resolution too precipitately. Her pride | sympathy for each other, depart together 
no longer suffered at the idea that she | on a téte-a-téte for fifteen days, and un- 
could be aceused of ambition; for she | der circumstances which guaranteed the 
fled, she renounced in some sort the ma-| most perfect impunity. Although Jo- 
terial advantages attached to this union:  seph did not love Keller's daughter, he 
she could therefore, without constraint consented to let his fidelity of conscience 
and without shame, give herself up to| pass for fidelity of heart; and though he 
the prevailing affection of her soul. An- still sometimes felt the storm threatening 
zoleto’s name did not come to her lips a|in his bosom, he knew so well how to 
single time, and she even perceived with | master it, that his chaste companion, 
pleasure that she had not thought of | sleeping upon the heath in the midst of 
mentioning him in the account of her| the woods, guarded by him as by a faith- 
residence in Bohemia. ‘ful dog, traversing at his side the pro- 
This frankness, misplaced and rash as | foundest solitudes, far from every human 
it might have been, produced the best re- | eye, often passing the night with him in 
sults. It gave Joseph to understand how | the same barn or same grotto, did not 
seriously attached Consuelo’s soul was; ‘once have an idea of his conflicts and the 
and the vague hopes he might have | merits of his victory. In his old age, 
involuntarily conceived, vanished like| when Haydn read the first chapters of 
Jean-Jaques Rousseau’s Confessions, he 


. ° | 
dreams, the remembrance even of which | 
he strove to dissipate. After one or two, smiled, and his eyes filled with tears as 


hours of silence which followed this ear- | he recalled his journey over the Boehmer- 


nest conversation, he firmly resolved to| Wald, with Consuelo, trembling love and 
see in her no more a beautiful siren, nor| plous innocence as his travelling compan- 
a dangerous and problematic comrade, | ions. 

but a great artist and a noble woman,| Once, however, the virtue of the young 
whose advice and friendship would dif-| musician experienced a severe trix! 


fuse a happy influence over his whole| When the weather was fine, the roads 


| life. easy and the moon bright, they adopted 


As much to respond to her confidence, | the true, and only good method of travel- 
/as to create a double barrier to his own | ling on foot, without running the risk of 
desires, he opened his soul and related to | bad resting places. They established 
vher how he himself was also engaged, | themselves in some quiet and sheltered 
and as it were betrothed. His romance | place, and there passed the day with talk, 
of the heart was less poetical than that of | music, dinner, and sleep. As soon as the 
Consuelo; but to whomsoever knows the | evening became cold, they finished their 
|termination of that romance in Haydn's | supper, packed up, and resumed their 
life, it was not less pure or less noble. | journey until day. They thus escaped 
He had testified some friendship for the | the fatigue of a walk in the sun, the dan- 
daughter of his generous host the hair-| ger of being curiously examined, the 


dresser Keller, and the latter, seeing | dirt and expense of an inn. But when 


their innocent familiarity, said to him: ‘the rain, which became more frequent in 
You | that elevated part of the Boehmer-wald 
appear to love my daughter, and I see | where the Moldaw takes its rise, compell- 
that you are not indifferent to her. If ed them to seek a shelter, they retired 
you are as faithful as you are industrious! where they could, sometimes into the 


** Joseph, I have confidence in you. 

















eabin of a serf, sometimes into the out- 
buildings of a chateau. 


They carefully 
avoided the inns, in which they could 
mure easily have found a lodging, from 
fear of unlucky meetings, coarse jokes 
and noisy scenes. 

Oue evening then, compelled by the 
storm, they entered the hut of a goat-herd, 
who, for all demonstration of hospitality, 
said to them, yawning and pointing in the 
direction of his fold 

«« There is some straw.’ 

Consuelo glided into a very dark cor- 
ner, as she was accustomed to do, and 
Joseph was going to place himself at 
some distance in another corner, when he 
stumbled over the legs of a man asleep, 
Other 


oaths replied to the impreeations of the 


who apostrophized him roughly. 


sleeper, and Joseph, terrified at such 


company, reapproached Consuelo, and 
seized her arm, in order to be sure that no 
At first 


they thought of going out, but the rain 


one should come between them. 


poured in torrents wpon the boarded roof 


of the hut, and everyone had fallen asleep 
again. 

* Let us stay,”’ said Joseph, in a low 
voice, ‘‘until it has stopped raining. 
You can sleep without fear; I will not 
elose my eyes; | will remain by your 
side. No one can imagine that there is a 


woman here. As soon as the weather 
becomes tolerable, I will wake you, and 
Consuelo did not feel 
but 


more danger in going out immediately 


we will slip out.” 


very much reassured; there was 


than inremaining. The goat-herd and his 
guests would remark this fear of lodging 
with them; they would have some sus- 
picion, either respecting their sex or the 
money they might be supposed to have ; 
and if these men were capable of bad in- 
tentions, they would follow them into the 


fields to attack them. Consuelo, haviag 


made all these reflections, kept herself 


quiet; but she entwined her arm within 
that of Joseph, from a very natural feel- 
ing of terror and of well founded confi- 
dence in his care. 

As soon as the rain ceased, as they had 
neither of them slept, they prepared to 
depart, when they heard their unknown 
companions move, rise, and talk with low 
voices in an incomprehensible jargon, af- 
ter having raised some heavy bundles with 
As 


they departed, they exchanged with the 


which they loaded their shoulders. 


goat-herd some words in German which 
made Joseph think they were smugglers, 
and that the host was in their confidence. 
It was barely midnight, and the moon had 
risen, and by the light of a ray which fell 
obliquely upon the half opened door, Con- 
suelo saw the glittering of their arms, 
them 
At the same time she satisfied 
herself that there was no one in the hut, 


as they concealed beneath their 


cloaks. 
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and the goat-herd himself left her alone | 
there with Haydn; for he followed the 
smugglers to guide them in the paths of 
the mountain, and show them a passage 
to the frontier, known, he said, to him- 
self alone. 


** If you deceive us, at the least suspi- 
cion I will blow out your brains,”’ said one 
of those men with a grave and determined | 
face. These were the last words that 
Consuelo heard. Their measured steps 
creaked upon the gravel for some instants. 
The noise of a neighboring stream, swol- 
len by the rain, at last covered that of 
their march, which was lost in 
tance. 

“« We were wrong to fear them,” said 
Joseph, still without quitting Consuelo’s 
which all the while pressed 
his breast. ‘* These 


avoid observation even more than we.”’ 


arm, he 


against people 

** Tt ison that very account, that T think 
we ineurred some danger,”’ replied Con- 
suelo. ‘* When you stumbled over them 
in the dark, you did well not to answer 
their 


oaths: they thought you one of 


theinselves. Otherwise they might have 
taken us for spies and done us some in- 
jury. Thank God! there is nothing to 
fear now, and we are at last alone.” 

‘** Repose yourself then,’’ said Joseph, 
feeling with regret Consuelo’s arm de- 
tach itself from his. ‘* I will still watch, 
and at day-light we will depart.”’ 

Consuelo had been more fatigued by 
fear than by walking. She was so ac- 
eustomed to rest under the gnardianship 
of her friend, that she yielded herself to 
sleep. But Joseph, who also, after many 
agitations, had aequired the habit of sleep- 
ing by her side, could not this time obtain 
any That hand of Consuelo 


which he had held trembling in his own 


repose. 


for two hours; those emotions of terror 
and of jealousy which had excited all the 
intensity of his love, and even those last 
words which Consuelo had uttered as she 
went to sleep: ‘* We are at last alone!” 
In- 
stead of retiring to the bottom of the hut 


awakened in him a burning fever. 


to testify his respect, as he was aceus- 
tomed to do, seeing that she did not think 
of withdrawing from him, he remained 
seated at her side; and the palpitations 
of his heart became so violent, that Con- 
suelo might have heard them had she not 
been asleep. Every thing agitated him, 
the melancholy neise of the stream, the 
moaning of the wind in the firs, and the 
rays of the moon which glanced through 
an opening in the roof, and feebly illu- 
mined Consuelo’s pale features, surround- 
ed by her black tresses as with a frame : 
finally, that something, | know not what, 
of terrible and savage which passes from 
external into the heart of man, 
when life is wild about him. He began 


to grow calm, and to fall asleep, when he 


nature 


the dis- |! 
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theught he felt hafids upon his breast. 
He bounded upon his feet, and seized in 
his arms a little kid which had come to 
kneel and warm itself upon his bosom. 
He caressed it, and without knowing why, 
covered it with tears and kisses. At 
last the day appeared; and on seeing 
more distinctly Consuelo's noble brow, 
and grave and pure features, he was 
ashamed of his torments. He went out 
to bathe his face and his hair in the freez- 
ing water of the stream. He seemed to 
wish to purify himself from the culpable 
thoughts that had inflamed his brain. 

Consuelo soon came to join him there, 
and to make the same ablution, in order 
to dissipate the heaviness of sleep, and to 
famitiarize herself courageously with the 
morning atmosphere, as she gaily did ev- 
ery day. She was astonished to find 
Haydn so pale and sad. 

‘QO! this time, friend Beppe,” said she 
‘*you do not bear fatigues and emotions 
as well as I do; you are as pale as these 
little flowers which seem to weep on the 
surface of the water.” 

** And you are as fresh as those beav- 
tiful wild roses which seem to laugh on 
its banks,”* replied Joseph. ‘*1 believe I 
can endure fatigue, notwithstanding my 
pallid face ; but emotion, it is true, signo- 
ra, that I cannot endure.” 

He was sad al] the morning ; and when 
they stopped to eat bread and hazel nuts 
in @ beautiful meadow on a rapid declivi- 
ty, under an arbor of wild vine, she tor- 
mented him with such ingenious ques- 
tions, in order to make him confess the 
cause of his gloominess, that he could not 
help making an answer which testified a 
great discontent with himself and his own 
destiny. 

‘* Well, since you will know,” said he, 
“T think that 1 am very unhappy; for I 
am every day approaching a little nearer 
to Vienna, where my destiny is engaged 
while my heart is not. I do net love my 
betrothed; J feel that I shall never love 
her; and yet I have promised, and shall 
keep my word.”’ 

““Can it be possible!’’ said Consuelo, 
struck with surprise. ‘‘ In that case, my 
which I 
thought agreed in many points, are en- 
tirely opposed ; for you are hastening to 
a betrothed whom you do not Jove, and I 
am flying one whom | love. Strange 
fortune! which gives to seme that which 
they fear, to snatch frem others that 
which they desire.”’ 

She affectionately pressed his hand as 
she said this, and Joseph saw clearly that 
this answer was not dictated by any sus- 
picion of his temerity, or the desire of 
giving hima lesson. But the lesson was 
only the more efficacious. She pitied 
him for his misfortune, and sympathized 
with him, while she showed by a deep 


poor Beppo, our destinies, 
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and sincere utterance of her heart, that 
she loved another without distraction and 
without diminution. 

This was Joseph's last folly towards 
her. He took his violin, and scraping it 
with force, forget that 
When they resumed their route, he had 


stormy night. 
completely abjured an impossible love, 
and the events which followed made him 
feel only the strength of his devotedness 
and of his friendship. When Consuelo 
saw a Cloud pass over his brow, which 
she strove to dissipate by affectionate 
words, ‘* Do not be anxious about me,”’ 
he replied. ‘‘If Iam condemned not to 
have love for my wife, at least I shall 
have friendship for her; and that friend- 
ship can console for the want of love I 
feel much more sensibly than you can 


imagine !"’ 


wi 
Haydn never 


journey, 


had reason to regret this 


and the sufferings he then un- 


derwent: for he received the best Italian 
lessons, and even the best notions of mu- 


had During 


the long halts they made on fine days, un- 


sic he had yet in his life. 
der the sequestered shades of the Boehm- 
to 
each other all they possessed of intelli- 
geni Although Joseph 
Haydn had a fine voice, and could use it 


er-wald, our young artists revealed 


pence and us. 
to the best advantage as a chorister: al- 
though he played agreeably on the violin, 
and on several other instruments, he soon 
understood, on hearing Consuelo sing, 
that she was infinitely superior to him as 
ld make him a skilful 


a virtuoso; and cou 


singer without the aid of Porpora. But 
Haydn's ambition and powers were not 
limited to this branch of the art: and 


Consuelo, seeing him so little advanced 
in practice, while in theory he expressed 
such elevated and healthy ideas, said to 
him one day with a smile 


‘‘T know not if I 


making you 


am doing well in 
ipply yourself to the study 
tor 


of vocal music if you should become 


attached to t profession of a 


singer, 
you might pi 


thaps sacrifice higher pow- 


ers which are in you. Let me see some 


of your compositions! Notwithstanding 
my long and severe studies in counter- 
point with so great a master as Porpora, 
what I have learned only enables me to 
understand well the creations of genius, 
and I should not have time, even if I had 
the boldness. to produce works of much 
importance ; but if you have the creative 
genius, you should follow that path, and 
look upon vocal music and the study 
of instruments as 


your material means 


only.” 

Since Haydn had met Consuelo, it is 
very truc that he had only thought of be- 
coming a singer 


Te follow her or live | 


ER. 


RBING 
by her side, to enconnter her every where 
in her wandering life, such had been his 
ardent dream for several days. He there- 
fore made some objections about showing 
her his last manuscript, though he had at 
with him, and had finished writing it on 
his journey to Pilsen. He equally feared 
to appear indifferent to her in this branch 
of to 
would lead her to combat his inclination 
He yielded at last, and half 


willingly, half by force, allowed the mys- 


and exhibit a talent which 


ari, 
to sing. 
terious manuscript to be taken from him. 
It was a little sonata for the piano, which 


he intended for his young pupils. Con- 


suelo began by reading it with her eyes, 
and Joseph was astonished to see her 
seize the idea as perfectly by a simple pe- 


had 


Then she made him try several passages 


rusal as if she heard it executed. 


on his violin, and she herself sang 


those which were possible for the voice. 
I know not if Consuelo divined, from this 
‘6 The 


and so many other eminent produc- 


sketch, the future author of Crea- 
tion,”” 
tions; but it is certain that she foresaw a 
good master, and she said to him, as she 
returned the manuscript, ‘* Courage, Bep- 
po! 
may be a great composer, if you apply 


You 


With ideas and science much may 


you are a distinguished artist, and 


yourself. have ideas, that is cer- 
tain. 
be done. Therefore acquire science, and 
let us conquer Porpora’s bad temper; for 


But 


think no more of the stage ; your place is 


he is the master whom you require. 


elsewhere, and the pen is your baton of 
command. You must not obey, but pre- 
scribe. When one can be the soul of a 
work, how can one think of taking place 
among the machines? Come, maestro in 
bud, study no longer the trill and the ea- 


Know 


they are to be placed, and not how to 


dence with your throat. where 


make them. That belongs to your very 
humble servant and subordinate, who en- 
gages of you the first woman’s part you 
shall be pleased to write for a mezzo-so- 
prano.”’ 

‘*Q Consuelo de mt alma!’’ cried Jo- 
seph, transported with joy and hope; 
‘* write for you, be understood and ex- 
pressed by you! What glory, what am- 
But no, it is 
Teach me to sing. 


bitions you awaken in me! 
a dream, a madness. 
I would rather be able to execute the 
ideas of another, according to your heart 
and your intelligence, than to place upon 
your divine lips accents unworthy of 
you.”’ 

Consuelo, ‘‘a 


‘‘Come, come,’’ said 


truce to compliments. Try to improvise, 
first upon the violin, then with your voice. 
It is thus that the soul comes to the lips, 
I can tell if 
you have the divine spirit, or are only a 


clever stuffed with 


and to the fingers’ ends. 


scholar, reminis- 


cences.”” 





‘rose towards Bavaria. 





Haydn obeyed her. She remarked 
with pleasure that he was not learned; 
there was freshness, youth and simplicity 
She encouraged him 
more and more, and thereafter was will- 


in his first ideas. 
ing to teach him singing only to show 
him, as she said, how to make use of it, 
They amused themselves afterwards by 
singing some little Italian duets, which 
she taught him, and which he learned by 
heart. 

‘‘ If we should happen to want money 
before the end of our journey,’’ said she, 
‘* we may be obliged to sing in the streets. 
Besides, the police may wish to put our 
talents to the proof, if they take us for 
wandering pickpockets, as there are so 
many who dishonor the prefession; un- 
fortunates! Let us therefore be prepared 
for every event. My voice, used entirely 


in contralto, might pass for that of a 


young boy before the change. You must 
also learn some little songs in which you 

You 
Those 


popular oddities are full of merve and 


can accompany me on the violin. 
will see that it is not a bad stady. 
original sentiment; and as to my old 
Spanish chants, they are pure genius, un- 
cut diamonds. Maestro, profit by them; 
ideas engender ideas.”’ 

‘These studies were delicious to Haydn. 
It was from them, perhaps, that he con- 
ceived the idea of those infantile and 
charming compositions which he after- 
wards made for the marionettes of the lit- 
tle princes Esterhazy. Consuelo intro- 
duced so much gaity, grace, animation 
and spirit into those lessons, that the 
good young man, restored to the pertness 
and thoughtless happiness of youth, for- 
got his thoughts of love, his privations, 
his anxieties, and earnestly wished that 
this travelling education might never end. 
We do not pretend to give an itinerary of 
Little 


familiarized as we are with the paths of 


Consuelo’s journey with Haydn. 


the Boehmer-wald, we should perhaps 
give incorrect indications if we followed 
their route with the confused recollections 
It is 
enough to say that the first half of that 


that have been transmitted to us. 


journey was more agreeable than painful, 
up to the time of an adventure, which 
we cannot help recording. 

They had followed from its source the 
northern bank of the Moldaw, because it 
seemed to them the least frequented and 
the most They therefore 
descended for a whole day the narrow 


picturesque. 


defile which is prolonged as it slopes in 
the same direction as the Danube; but 
when they were on the height of Sche- 
nau, seeing the chain of mountains slope 
towards the plain, they regretted not hav- 
ing followed the other bank of the river, 
and consequently the other range of the 
chain, which became more distant as it 
Those wooded 





——————_ 
————— 
mountains presented more natural shel- 
ters and poetical situations than the val- 


During the stoppages 


leys of Bohemia. [ 


they made by day in the forest, they 
amused themselves by catching small 
birds with bird-lime and nooses; and 
when, after their siesta, they found their 
they 
dead 
wood, and made a repast which they con- 
They life 


nly to the nightingale Ss. xt that 


snares filled with this little game, 


cooked them in the 


open air With 


sidered sumptuous. rranted 


on pret 


i. ¢ % : ' 
those musical birds belonged to the frater- 


nity. Our poor children searched there- 
fore for a ford, and found nove; the river 


was rapid, enclosed by high ban 


KS. Gee 


’ . ti 
and swollen by the recent rains. At last 
they found a landing-place where lay a 


little boat, guarded by a boy. They hes- 
itated a little about drawing near, as they 
saw several persons approach it before 
them and bargain for a passage. Those 


men separated after saying farewell to 


each other. Three prepared to follow 
the northern bank of the Moldaw, while 
the other two entered the boat. This 


circumstance determined Consuelo 


‘*We shall 


we shall meet them on the left 


meet them on the right, 


j > 
. Sald she 


to Joseph; ‘* we may as well cross, since 

such was our intention.”’ 
Haydn still hesitated, and 

had 


voices, and brutal manners; when one of 


pretended 


} } 1. } 
that those peop iOOKS, loud 


wicke d 
them, who seemed to wish to give the lie 
to that unfavorable opinion, stopped the 


SSING Cons it lo 


boatman, and addr 
‘Eh! my child! 


in German, and 


the ats cer d ne 


come 


manifesting a cheerful 


benevolence; **the boat is not full, and 
you can cross with us if you wish.’ 

** We are much obliged, sir,’’ replied 
Haydn, ‘and will profit by your permis- 
sion.’”’ 

**Come, my children,’? resumed he 
who had already spoken, and whom his 


- t 
companion called Mr. Mayer; ‘come, 
jump!’ 

Hardly was Joseph seated in the boat, 
before he remarked that the two strangers 
looked at Consnelo aud himself alternate- 
ly with much attention and curiosity. 
Stull Mr. Mayer's face announced only 


gentleness and gaity, his voice was agree- 


able, his manners polite, and Consuelo 
gathered confidence from his grizzled 


hair, and his paternal aspect 


‘* You are a musician, my boy ?”’ 


said 

} l. 

he soon to the latter. 
‘*At your service, 

man,’’ replied Joseph. 
‘ Yon said Mr. Mayer to Jo- 


seph; and pointing to Consuelo, ‘* That 


my good gentle- 


also ?"’ 


is your brother, doubtless ?’’ added he. 


Jo- 


seph; ‘‘ we are not of the same country, 


‘* No, sir, it is my friend,’’ said 
and he only understands a little German.”’ 


‘© Of what country is he then?’’ contin- 
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xed Mr. Mayer, still looking at Con- 


suelo. 
‘* Of Italy, sir,”’ 
‘¢ Venetian, Genoese, Roman. Neapol- 
Mr. Maver, ar- 
ticulating each of these denominations in 


replied Haydn again. 
itan, or Calabrian?’ said 
the di ile ct which be le nged to it. W ith an 
admirable facility. 
‘*Q! sir, 1 see that 
all kinds of Italians,’’ 


suelo, who feared to draw attention by a 


you can talk with 
at last replied Con- 
more prolonged silence; ‘**] am from 
Venice.”’ 

‘*Ah! that is a beautiful country !’’ 
Mr. 


the dialect which was familiar to Consue- 


resumed Mayer, immediately using 
lo. ‘* Ts it long since you left it?” 

‘* Only six months.’’ 

‘* And are you travelling over the coun- 
try, playing on your violin ?”’ 
‘‘ No; he aceompanies,’’ replied Con- 
suelo, pointing to Joseph; ‘* I sing.’’ 

‘* And do you play on no instrument? 
neither hautboy, nor flute, nor tambou- 
rine! 

‘* No, there is no need of it.’’ 
‘* But if you are a good musician, you 
would learn easily, would you not !”’ 

‘*O! certainly, if it were necessary.” 
2° But you do not eare to?’? 

‘* No, I had rather sing.’’ 

‘* And you are right; still you will be 
obliged to come to It, or to change your 
profession, at least for a time.”’ 

‘* Why so, sir?” 

‘* Because your voice will soon change, 


How old 


fourteen, fifteen, at most.”’ 


if it has not begun to already. 
are vou! 
‘* Somewhere thereabouts.’’ 
sé Well! 
little 


that 


before a vear, you will croak 
like a frog, 


and itis by no means 


, 


certain you will become a 
This child- 


hood to youth, isa very doubtful matter 


again 


nightingale. passing from 


with boys. Sometimes the voice is lost 


when the beard comes. In your place, I 
would Jearn to play on the fife; you 
would then be always sure of earning 
your living.”’ 

‘*] will see, when I require it.”’ 


‘* And said 
Mr. Mayer, addressing Joseph in Ger- 


you, my brave fellow?”’ 
man, ** can you play on any thing besides 
the violin?” 

** Excuse sir,”’ 


me, replied Joseph, 


who recovered confidence in his turn on 
seeing that the good Mayer caused no 
embarrassment to Consuel@y ‘*I play a 
little on several jpstruments.”’ 

‘* Which, for @xample?”’ 

‘* The piano, the harp, the flute; a lit- 
tle of all, when I find a chance to learn.”’ 

‘ With 


wrong to stroll about the roads as you do; 


such talents, you are very 


it is a hard business. I see that your 
companion, who is still younger and more 
delicate than you, can bear it no lenger, 


for he limps.”’ 


‘* Have you remarked that!’’ said Jo- 
seph, who had only too well noticed it 
himself, though his companion had not 
been willing te confess the swollen and 
painful condition of her feet. 

‘*] saw that he could hardly drag him- 
self to the boat,’’ replied Mayer. 

‘“* Ah! do?” said 


Ilaydn, concealing his trouble under an 


sir, what can one 


air of philosophical indifference; ** we 
were not born to have every comfort, and 
when we must suffer, we suffer!” 

‘* But when you could live more hap- 
pily and respectably by establishing your- 
selves! I don’t like to see intelligent 
and gentle children as you appear to be, 
following the life of vagabends. Believe 
a good man, who has children of his own, 
and who, in all probability, will never see 
again, my little You will 
kill and corrupt yourselves by running af- 
ter adventures. Remember that I tell 


you friends. 


you so.”’ 

‘* Thanks for your good advice, sir,’’ 
replied Consuelo, with an affectionate 
smile ; ‘* perhaps we will profit by it.”’ 

‘*God hears you, my litle gondolier!*” 
said Mr. Mayer to Consuelo, who had 
taken an oar and mechanically, from a 
habit entirely popular and Venetian, had 
begun to row. 

The boat reached the bank, after hav- 
ing made a considerable bend, in conse- 
quence of the current, which was rather 
strong. Mr. Mayer addressed a friendly 
farewell to the young artists as he wish- 
ed them a pleasant journey, and his si- 
leat companion prevented them from pay- 
ing their part to the boatman. After the 
Joseph en- 
tered a path which led towards the moun- 


proper thanks, Consuelo and 


tains, while the two strangers followed 
the level bank of the river in the same 
direction. 

‘*That Mr. Mayer seems an honest 
man,’” said Consuelo, turning for the last 
time upon an eminence as sbe lost sight 
of him. ‘‘l am certain he is a good fa- 
ther of a family.”’ 
said 
Joseph, ‘‘ and | am very glad to see you 
freed from his questions.”’ 

‘* He likes te talk, as do all persons 
who have travelled much. He is acos- 
mopolite, to judge by his facility in pro- 


‘* He is curious and talkative,”’ 


nouncing various dialects. What coun- 
try can he belong to!’’ 

‘*He has a Saxon accent, though he 
speaks the low Austrian well. I think 
he is from the north of Germany. A 
Prussian, pethaps !”’ 

‘* So much the worse; I don't like the 
Prussians, and their king Frederic still 
less than all his nation, from what I 
heard of him at Giant’s Castle.”’ 

‘‘ Then you will be in favor at Vienna. 
That fighter and philosopher king has no 
partisans either at the court or in the city.”’ 
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Conversing thus, they gained the thick 


wood, and followed paths which were 
sometimes lost ameng the firs, and some- 
times skirted an amphitheatre of steep 
mountains. Consuelo found these Hyrei- 
nio-Carpathian mountains more pleasant 
than sublime; having crossed the Alps 
many times, she did not experience the 
same transports as Joseph, who had nev- 
er before seen such maiestic summits. 
The impressions of the latter therefore 
led hin to enthusiasm, while his compan- 


More- 


ever, Consuelo was much fatigued that 


ion felt more disposed to revery. 


dav, and made great efforts to conceal it, 
in order not to afflict Joseph, who was 
They 


slept for some hours, and after their meal 


only too much afflicted already. 


and music, resumed their road at sunset. 
But soon Consuelo, though she had for a 
jong time bathed her feet in the crystal 


water of the spring, after the manner of 


the heroines of romance, felt her heels 
bruised upon the flints, and was compell- 
ed to confess thut she could not perform 
task. the 


country was entirely desert on that side. 


her nightly Unfortunately 
Not a cabin, not a convent, not a hamlet 
on the slope of the Moldaw. The night 


was tuo cold for them to remain in the 


open air. Through an opening between 
two hills, they saw some lights at the 
That val- 
ley, into which they descended, was Ba- 


bottom of the opposite valley. 


varia; but the village they saw was more 
distant than they imagined. It seemed 
tu the disconsolate Joseph, that it with- 
drew as they approached it. To com- 
plete their misfortune, the clouds gather- 
ed on every side, and soon a fine cold 
rain began to fall. Ina few moments it 


so obscured the atmosphere, that the 
lights disappeared, and our travellers, 
who, not without trouble and danger, had 
reached the foot of the mountain, no 
longer knew to which side to direct their 
steps. Still they were upon quite a 
smooth road, and they continued to drag 
themselves along continually descending, 
when they heard the noise of a carriage 
Joseph did not 
hesitate to approach it, and to ask for 
the 


try, and the possibility of finding a shel- 


advancing towards them. 


some information respecting coun- 


ter. 
‘* Who goes there ?’’ replied a strong 


voice, and at the sane time he heard the 


click of a pistol. ‘* Be off, or I will 
blow out your brains.”’ 
‘‘We are not very formidable,.”’ re- 


plied Jose ph, without being disconcerted. 
** Look! we are only two children, and 


we ask for nothing but information.’’ 


‘*Eh!”’ eried another voice, which 


Consuelo immediately recognized as hon- 
est Mr. May 3, ** but those are my little 
acquaintances of this morning; | reecug- 
nize the accent of the oldest. Are you 
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there too, gondolier?’’ added he in Vene- 
tian, calling Consuelo. 

‘+ Here | am,”’ replied she in the same 
dialect. ‘* We have lost our way, and 
we ask you, my good sir, where we can 
find a palace or a stable to sleep in. Do 
tell us if you know.” 

“Fh! 
Mr. Mayer, ‘* you are two long leagues 
You 


not find even a dog-kennel on this whole 


9 


my poor children!’ returned 


from any kind of habitation. will 


mountain. But I will have pity on you; 


get into my carriage; I can give you two 


seats without inconveniencing myself 
Come, no ceremony ; jump up!”’ 

‘*Sir, you are a thousand times too 
good,’ said Consuelo, affected by the 
hospitality of this honest man; ‘* but you 


are going towards the north, and we 


towards Austria.’’ 

‘*No, I am going west. In an hour 
at the outside, I will put you down at 
Biberek. 


and 


You shall pass the night there, 


to-morrow you ean reach Austria. 


It will even shorten your road. Come. 
be quick, unless you take pleasure in get- 
ting wet and stopping us.’’ 

‘* Well! courage and confidence !”’ said 
Consuelo in a low voice to Joseph, as 
they entered the carriage. They re- 
marked that there were three persons, 
the 
third, who was Mr. Mayer, occupied the 


back seat. took 
Joseph the middle. The carriage 


two in front, one of whom drove; 


Consuelo one corner, 
was 


The 


large and strong horse, driven by a vigor- 


spacious and solid, with six places. 


ous hand, resumed his trot, and made the 
bells of his collar jingle, as he shook his 
head impatiently. 

To be Continued. 


THE GROUPING OF ANIMALS. 
BY JAMES JOHN GARTH WILKINSON, M.R.C.S. 
[We publish the whole of this admira- 
ble Essay, noticed in a late number of the 


Harbinger. Its author is the distinguish- 


ed editor of the London edition of Swed- 
enborg’s ‘‘ Animal Kingdom,’* and wrote 
the profound and beautiful Introduction to 


that work. Rarely do we get so much 


original thought, so clearly stated in so 
brief a compass.— Eps. ]} 


The relation between man and animals 
is a subject which has variously occupied 
the attention of the vaturalist, the anato- 
mist, aud the philosopher, ever since the 
early days of the sciences; and the order 
of the animal ereation has an 
object of incessant inquiry, and many are 
the modes in which it has been viewed 
The pure naturalist has attempted to 
trace it by a reference to the habits and 
visible peculiarities of living beings; the 
pure comparative anatomist, by a serutiny 
and comparison of their tuterior organiZa- 
tion; and the pure philosopher, by doc- 
trines, derived in the first from 


also been 


instance 


his own mind, and applied afterwards to 
natural history, and to comparative anato- 
my and physiology. 


Frequently also,— 








-———-—— 


perhaps most frequently,—the attempt to 
follow the series of animated nature has 
been of a mixed kind, and has consisted 
of a combination of all the three methods 
just alluded to. 

I have chosen this subject.— the rela- 
tion between man and animals,—as the 
text for a few homely remarks, not in or- 
der to add to your practical knowledge of 
a department in which so much has been 
accomplished (for | am neither a natural- 
ist nor a comparative anatomist,) and not 
to lay before you any new philosophical 
scheme; but as a mere looker-on, watch- 
ing the game of science, to make a few 
comments which would be out of place 
in the mouths of the learned, and, in 
short, to start objections and frame infer- 
ences on the untechnical ground of com- 
mon 

Fach walk of nature may be studied 
for very different purposes; but the pur- 
pose will determine the order into which 
the knowledge gained during the study is 
distributed. Thus animals may be class- 
ed either, 1, To assist the memory ; for 
instance, to enable it to hold together a 
multitude of faets by virtue of some gen- 


sense. 


eral point of connection. Or, 2, To 
aid the rational faculties, to strength- 
en their pereeptions of the order of 
nature, of man himself, and of the 
human mind, and of the relations in 


which all things stand to the Creator. 
Natural history, therefore, as a ground, 
like all the other series in the universe, 
my furnish any thing, from a bare cata- 
logue to an order reflecting a profound 
philosophy. 

In agreement with this, Lord Bacon 
well says, in his Nocum Organum Scien- 
tarum, that ‘*a natural history, compiled 
for its own sake, is one thing; and a nat- 
ural history, collected for informing the 
understanding, in order to the building up 
of natural philosophy, is another.” 
(Seet. VI.) 

When the end proposed in a classifica- 
tion of annals is to fortify the memory 
and to facilitate the record of knowledge, 
it would seem that similarity of form, 
and similarity in general, may constitute 
the basis of the classification. On the 
other hand, when the end is of a philoso- 
phical character, when we wish to treat 
our classification as a truth, and to reason 
from it, we must have recourse to some- 
thing more vital than analogy of form, 
and in this case, as | hope to show, we 
must rather consider affinities of use and 
character than the resemblances percept- 
ble to the senses. 

l am not aware that either naturalists 
or anatomists have hitherto attempted any 
other classification than one based upon 
the prineiple of similarity, either of points 
of external form and habits, or of interior 
organization. Thus, in the system of 
Linneus, we find man and the monkey 
forming part of the group, and standing 
conjointly among the primates of the an- 
inal kingdom. In the system of Cuvier, 
man and the monkey are again contigu- 
ous to each other; and species are asso- 
ciated into genera on the ground of simi- 
larity in their hands, teeth, claws, and 
teet,— of similarity in the substances they 
eat, &c. &c. : . 

This is in some respects a convenient 
distribution of knowledge, and it must be 
allowed that, in the existing state of sci- 
ence, it is the most obvious one that pre- 
sents itself to notice. It is well adapted 


for the formation of a sort of dictionary 


— 


of animated nature ; that is to say, a tab- 
ular statement of the most elementary 
kind; and se long as it is confined to this 
it can do no harm to the cause of truth. 
Vet I submit that a classification framed 
upon the one principle of uniformity in- 
volves a hypothesis and not a fact; that, 


if used for higher purposes than those of 


reference and memoria lechniwca, it will 
carry us away from the laws of nature ; 
and that, when so abused, it must cause 
small facts to extinguish great ones, par- 
ticular instances to over-ride general laws, 
exceptions to put dowa rules, and the 
senses of the body to be discordant with 
the common sense of mankind. 


It is to be observed, that the rule of 


uniformity desiderates for its due carrying 
out a far more equable chain of beings 
than we know to exist on this globe 
any sensible break is an imperfection to 
it, and seems to draw upon our faith and 
not upon our science ; or, indeed, to sug- 
gest some further law. Although the 
species in each order and genus may pos- 
sibly, without much violence, be reduced 
to analogical propertions, yet the differ- 
ences between the genera are so vast as 
to amount to a disruption of all fair anal- 
ogy, and to proclaim either that nature is 
brokea, or that the understanding requires 
a better instrument than 
external resemblances to guide it through 
the maze of living things. 


I propose, then, in place of the rule of 


similariuv of form or structure, to make 
trial of the principle of affioity of use as 
a ground of classification ; and | will now 
eudeavor to illustrate the position, that 
any arrangement of things by external 
marks of similarity discloses nothing 
the inner laws of nature. 1 shall attempt 
this, with your leave, by other than pure- 
ly scientific considerations ; for the scien- 
tifie faculty is not the highest power of 
the human mind, but must borrow all the 
order, light, and life that can ever belong 
to it, from the rational and moral sphere. 
The author of man’s faculties, the author 
of the good in human society, and the au- 
ther of nature in all its kingdoms, is one 
and the same Being; aud he works with 
the same principles, because for the same 
ends, in all these fields. Of this point | 
altempt no demonstration : it is sufficient- 
ly proved to us, as practical men, by the 
fact that human reason is para;ylie with- 
out it. And I state it here, because it 
justifies me in pursuing a course of ana- 
logieal reasoning, by which iustances in 
one departinent are brought to bear in the 
way of illustration upon what is dark or 
obscure in another. 


In the first place it may be observed, 
that animated 
stuffed specimens, in which species are 
neatly brought together, and where every 
end is attained by a simple apposition of 
an orderly kind; but it is a vast social 
organization of living things, in which 
nol apposition but conjunction ts required : 
in which independence is the exception 
and mutual dependence the law ; in which 
beings subsist for no other reason than 
because they have a part to play, and a 
distinet cause to represent, on the theatre 
of the universe. 

And, accordingly, the grouping of ani- 
mals in nature is not according to a scale 


of similarities, but according to a scale of 


differences. We do not find all the cat- 
tribe pushed into one end of a continent, 
and there surrounded with an impassable 
barrier, or in museum-fashion, with a 


the doetrine of 


of 


nature is not a museum of 
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glass case; but, on the contrary, they 
are spread in different species, and inter- 
mixed with other avimals, throughout 
the globe. Although we are such great 
admirers of fox-hunting in England, we 
do not find all kinds of foxes concentrated 
here; but nature, like a cruel mother, 
has gratified ns with only a single spe- 
cies. No one land has a monopoly of the 
rat species, but nearly every climate has 
its own rat: and so of other cases. This 
is the mode in which nature distributes 
the species of animals and groups the 
genera: she groups the species very 
sparingly, because they are too like each 
other to admit of conjunction. Each 
climate has its own so-called animal king- 
dom, more or less perfeet; and this asso- 
ciates as a whole, through man, its uni- 
versal representative, with all the similar 
wholes upun the face of the planet. But 
in no other way does the geueral mother 
group her children. 

I speak here, not from theory, bat ac- 
cording to facts; and these, | 
assert, are Nature's representatives in the 
sciences. 

This method of nature may be exem- 
plified by various comparisons, which, in- 
deed, are themselves real instances of the 


eomimon 


same method. Of these | may be per- 
mitted to use one or two, untechnical 
though they be, in order the better to 


convey my meaning. 

Take, first, a case from ranks in society, 
and look at the upperclasses. Now, hn- 
man society is a wonderful instance of 
grouping. But are its grades associated 
by extrinsic similarity alone? Who are 
the parties that most closely copy the 
nobleman! Decidedly his own servants 
and the swell mob. Do they come next 
to him in rank? No. ‘The classes who 
really approach the upper, as a general 
rule, have an order and manner of their 
own,— a manner determined by their rank, 
and which flows naturally enough from 
the functions they have to perform. They 
are joined to the upper classes, not by 
virtue of apishness — which, wherever it 
does not exist, Is a cause of disiunction — 
but because they accomplish indispensable 
without which rank itself must 
stand nearly on the bare ground, like a 
statue without a pedestal. 

Such, also, is the relation of man and 
animals. The animal which is an imita- 
tion of man, does not enter into the group- 
ing that nature brings about between the 
human race and those good and useful 
creatures that adern our fields and gather 
round our homesteads; for the ape is no 
more next to man in the nature of things, 
than the actor is next to the monarch he 
personates, or the valet next to the peer. 


uses, 


It is true the ape is like man, disgust- 
ingly like; but this very fact it is that de- 
grades him and removes him from his pro- 
totype; for he is a copy without a useful 
character of his own; and the poorest 
creature with an originality is nearer to 
mau in essence than he. 

Indeed, there is no real order, whether 
in history, art. or science, but exemplifies 
the same thing. Take the similars, cop- 
or sie in any case, and you will 
find you cannot construct a series by pla- 
cing them next to the originals. Were 
it wished, for instance, to construct a se- 
ries of English poets, and to show the or- 
der. in which genius was succeeded by 
genius, you would probably name Shaks- 
peare and Milton as two links in the 
chain; but the bare imitators of each 


1es, 
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would drop clean out of your corsidera- 
tion : those who had copied these yreat 
wriiers might, indeed, constitute a suber- 
dinate series by themselves, but you 
would never place them between Shaks- 
peare and Milton. Shakspeare s imita- 
tors are far more hke Shakspeare in form 
than is Milton: Milton's mnitaters are 
more like Milton in form than is Shaks- 
peare ; but the imitators are altogether 
unlike either in essence, because they 
have no poetic originality ; and Milton 
and Shakspeare themselves are allied, 
not by similarity of form, but by harmo- 
ny of variety; each contributing some- 
thing whieh the other could not give, to 
realize that which was the common end 
of both, namely, the exaltatiun of the 
poetic art. 

Take another illustration, borrowed 
from language, which also is an organic 
reality, aud shows in is use, that the 
higher intellectual powers are constantly 
working to produce a unity, not out of 
similars, but out of dissimilars. 1 before 
stated, that existing classifications may be 
hkened to dictionaries of animated nature, 
and the parallel involves an interesting 
truth. In an ordinary dictionary, the 
words of a language are brought togeth- 
er by the rule of literal similarity ; and a 
mighty convenient thing such a dictionary 
is. But in making use of language as 
an instrument of thought, we depart at 
onee from the order of the dictionary ; 
and in propertion as the subject lifts us 
into the art of expression, we aveid simil- 
arities of sound, lest the progressive 
spiral of ideas should be drawn back into 
a dull rvund of jinglmg terms. Now, 
there is just the same difference between 
the present method of the naturalist and 
the method of nature that there is be- 
tween a dictionary and a grand composi- 
tuwn: the former coheres by a single 
thread, namely, the rule of uniformity ; 
the latter is a connected tissue of ends, 
means, and uses, and the bond of connee- 
flow throughout is the harmenious work- 
ing of the parts, all with each, and each 
with all. 


Is it not, then, curious that elassifica- 
tion should be based exelusively upon 
similariues, when the greuping of nature 
is effected between dissimilars’ It argnes 
little for the ducility of the human mind 
that it persists in substituting a single 
kind of order, and that the lowest, for 
the combined order of creation; and this, 
too, sv long after Bacon began to expound 
the inductive method, and taught that 
‘*man is the minister and interpreter of 
nature.”’ It is alse curious that the 
prime link in our classifications — ] mean 
the relation of man to the monkey — 
should be typical of all schemes of the 
kind, as involving a series in which diffe- 
rent forms epe each other, without any 
bend of principle or use. 


I am led to dwell somewhat on this 
latter circumstance, because eminent nat- 
uralists, forgetting that their artificial 
systems were not framed to stand as 
truths, but only to aid the memory (in 
which hght, indeed, they are commen- 
dable and excellent), have fabricated a 
dirty hypothesis of developments, which 
leads them to consider that man himself 
is no better than a monkey, duly ecur- 
tailed, cultivated and extended. Pas- 
sing by the fact, that no development 
of imitation (which is the bedily and 
mental characteristic of the stme), could 
give man more than one faculty of imita- 
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tion, and could furnish him with nothing 
to imitat t what was lower than him- 
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ext ruishes ther yt development 
so far at least as it is one-sided, and at- 
tributes activities to nature which can 
only belong to the Ureator. 
But if external analogies will not fur- 
nisn a prince of classification accordant 
with th vr ng of nature, so neither 


will the internal analogies which it be- 


longs to com ‘ative anatomy to discover 
Th sam son 7 applies to both cases 
Comparative anatomy is inestimable as a 
handmaid to human anatomy, but it deals 


with parts. not with wholes, and can have 
no function. or a most subordinate one, 


n indieating the order of natural history 


Che voluntary grouping in human society 
S according to the perceptions of a com- 
mon sens 1 is not founded upon tt 
dissection of our friends and acquaint 
inces 1nd so the ZJrouping of the animal 
kingdom must bi erceived by a common 
sense a yoriate to itself, and not by 
Virtue of comparative anatomy. 

Befor ussing to the conelusion, I will 
venture an opinion, hich I think is not 


without practical validity, that the ques- 
tion, ‘*‘ What animal comes next to man?” 
involves in its statement a radical inac- 
lt is based upon the notion, 


euracyv 


that man. as a physical being, is a part of 


the so-ca i animal kingdom, whereas 
| hold that, instead of bein ya port, he is 
the animal kingdom zése/f, and contains all 


below him, as the universal includes the 


partial, or the accomplished end the 
means; and therefore, if we are to have 


a theory of evolution, we must seek th 


na x l i l ot 1 th iti 
mal b Fa | from 
wh ) Vs l ] 
1 ha ALD i mus Originally t} 
been But in s case the ques 
tion, What animal « les next to man? 
wo LD 1 into this other que 
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what ol his mea constitution, so do they 


all come next to some part of his nature. 
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This it is which must render the natu- 
ral history of animals dependent, in some 
legree, upon the higher science of the 

history of mankind Kor as dif- 


it climates suynport distinct races of 


nen and animals, so the orouping 1s 
‘ is according to circumstances, and 
es ( c slance primarily consist in 
he character and wants of the various 
mations and tribes into which the hu- 
n ‘ace is divided These nations, 
' ) Sai ited with each other 


icecording to ormame taws, and torm fhigh- 


mbimnatio or larger groups; consti- 
ig at last the great ethme series, of 
vhich rv point has its own specihe 
on (1 ik here from fact) to some 


correspond ng point in the so-called am- 
nal kingdom. I repeat, then, that in 
order to complete the study of natural his- 
tory, and to see it in its flexibility and or- 
ganic vanety, we must, perforce, take ae- 
Ci t of the mutual relations of mankind. 


\ Tew words now on the doetrine oft 


ise as the hichest principle of grouping 
| need not enter upon this subject ab- 
better 
treated practically, as being but a piece 


stractedly, for it ean, indeed, be 


which is the ultimatum 
of all sound philosophy I remark, then, 
that everv-dayv experience shows Certa n 


of common sense, 


animals in immediate and harmonious 
contact with man. And herein lies the 
} 1 obiect of mv paper. to hint to vou 


that the domestic animals, speaking gen 
erally, constitute the first rank in the 
array of animated nature. 


If man be indeed the ‘“naragon of 


! 

unimals’’ (and who has doubted it’). 
then we may proceed from him as the 
centre. Now I put it to you as practical 
men, whether either nature, or the foree 
of circumstances, or necessity and physi- 
ea) want, has not grouped the domestie ani- 
mals close around the human race. They 
ire of the most immediate use to us, 
and in evidence thereof, live almost under 
the same roofs with ourselves. “They 
are near our affections, and near our 
thoughts. ‘They exalt civilization, and in 
return receive more and more of the bene- 
fits of our advancement. The need we 
feel of them. and the wood we owe them. 
bring into existence a distinct branch of 
the healing art, which becomes forthwith 
an integral part of medieal experience. 
Last, not least, the relation of man to 
them, calls forth in our breasts the enno- 
bling sentiment of humanity, which is 
nothing less than religion, extending its 
regards by means of man to whatever is 
wood and useful in the ereation. 

Are these oreat. broad facts, to pass 
for nothing, simply beeause the horse 


} 
t | 


ape man in external 
Is the harmony thev imply between man 


oes no apnearance ? 
and the domestie animals, the harmony of 
use and variety, to be overlooked by the 
scientific naturalist, beeause it puts him 
out of those first leading-strings of the 
] 


human mind, similarities of form? If it 


ye so. | must continue for ever to be a 
dictional maker, and an order of men 
must be instituted for the investigation of 


he mental qualities of the domestic 
animals show precisely the same thing as 


ral grouping. In them alone do 


their nit 
we recognize an analogy with the highest 
jualities of the human mind. Al) ani 


‘ 


| i S 4 
mais, ind nanifest pecullar faculties, 


tending tO Seli-preservation and to the 
perpetuation of their species; and some, 


as the monkey, alternately amuse and 
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disgust us by their cleverness, cunning; 
and perverse imitations, But the domes. 
tic animals, properly so called, have one 
distinguishing tra:, the power of yielding 
obedience to a being higher than them- 

‘ves, which power practically 1s the 
representation of wisdom. Sueh a power 
no animal can exhibit which is not either 
domesticated or domesticable. 

| may here remark, however, that the 
word domesticated involves a hypothesis 
which has hitherto been quietly assumed, 
without any attempt at proof: this, 
namely, that certain animals were once in 
i. wild and uncultured state, and have 
ven gradually bronght into agreement 
with man. ‘lo the best of my knowl- 
edge, such a view is not supported by 
history, nor do | regard it as a dictate of 
reason. We have certain universal tra- 
ditions in the world, which are not with. 
out their value in determining obscure 
But where ts the tra- 
ditive lioht that informs us who was the 
first tamer of the horse, or who it was 
that first brought flocks and herds about 
the dwellings of mankind? Why, I ask, 
at the beginning of things, when the 
world was divinely prepared for man, — 
why should not the sheep be ready for 
the shepherd? It costs as little to as- 
sume an order of gentle and obedient 
creatures, as to assume a man capable of 
reducing them to gentleness and obe- 
dience. True itis, that some animals, 
as the horse and elephant, exist in both a 
wild and a domesticated state, and that 
those in the wild state are caught and 
subjugated at the present day: but why 
should not the wild races have proceeded 
from the tame, rather than vice versa, and, 
on this very account, be capable of the 
wonderful change involved in domestica- 
tion? 

But to return to the former question, — 
it is plain, on the view here propounded, 
that the domestic animals give us at once 
what we want,—a number of centres to 
commence from in our classification. 

Be it observed, however, that | by no 
means put this forward as a scheme which 
may be easily earned out. For besides 
that these animals are various in charac- 
ter, and therefore require an arrangement 
among themselves, and that the grouping 
of them is different in different countries 
and among various nations, it may be 
doubted whether they vet form a com- 
plete series, and whether certain individ- 
uals fairly represent the beginnings of 
their respective orders. But ene thing, 
I think, is clear, that at present the horse 
sthe prime unit of the whole, and the 
most allied to man, —that he is the head 
of animated nature. We ride upon his 
back, beeause the bond of use is indissolu- 
ble between us. ‘Lhe centaur is an an- 
cient attestation of this, and, lke all 
similar fables, involves a deep scientific 
and rational truth. 


points of history. 


And suppose that our seheme is more 
difficult than dietionary-making, and that 
its execution must for a long time be 


imperfect, — this Is no reason why we 
should give it up. At all events we see 
a distinct luminous spot, man and the do- 
mestic animals shining as a great light in 


W hat if 
it be surrounded, as worlds always are at 
first, with a dark eireumference of chaos 
this 1s the very matter out 
of whieh order and beauty are to be crea- 
ted. It only shows that, as followers of 


Nature, She lmposes upon us the same 


the centre of animated nature. 


Lud obseurity 


ee 
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difficulties that she imposes upon herself. 
She works, and we must learn, by ration- 
al methods. ‘The organization of knowl- 
edge must begin from principles, and be 
accomplished progressively, precisely as 
the organization of matter begins, and 
as sular systems are created. We have 
no right to be disappointed, if the one 
condition of exploring Nature consists in 
following that gradual order which she 
herself obeys in her operations. 


Briefly to recapitulate the heads of 


this imperfect paper:—I have endeav- 
ored to prove to you that the naturalist 
adopts one kind of arrangement, and na- 
ture another; that the classification of 
the naturalist 1s based upon the principie 
of uniformity, the grouping of natur 
ipon the principle of vaniety ; that uni- 
formity alone produces apposition, and 
not unity; but that the harmony of va- 
rieties determined by use produces unity 
and apposition as well; that by the very 
hond of nature, the bond of want ind 
sympathy and fact, the domestic animals 
are allied to man: that, therefore, accord- 
lng to the dictates of reason and common 
seuse, they, under man, are the primates 
of creation; and the rest of animated na- 
ture is to be grouped round them, on th 
principle of harmony or its opposite, in 
the same manner as they are grouped 
round man; and that when this is done, 
and not till then, natural history will be a 


mirror of actual nature. 


REVIEW. 
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Many Lands. By a Lapy or New 
York. New York Paine and Bur- 


cess, 60 John Street. i846. pp. 372. 





We have here the notes made by a 
most indubitable lady of New York as 
she flitted through [urope. It needs no 
special innouncement to inform us that it 
comes from a woman of eivilized educa- 
tion, and New York is not written more 
plainly on the ttle page than on every ont 
of the others. You hear the noise of 
Broadway and the rustle of fashionable 
silks through every paragraph. 

It is of course impossible that a book of 
this size should contain any thing but the 
briefest records of so extensive a journey. 
Nor does our fair traveller appear to have 
given more than a hasty elance at the 
countless things she deseribes. Indeed, 
as it appearsfrom the dates of her letters, 
only some ten months were required to 
despateh Great Britain, Germany, Aus 
tria, Greece, Turkey. Italy, Ir ince, and 
Spain. The business of sight seeing, 
visiting collections of Art, ruins, and re- 
markable places, seems to have been con- 
ducted with true mercantile brevity. For 
example, Athens, or rather the whole of 
Greece occupied some three days ! 

It is hardly neeessary to add, that we 
are bored with no tedious descriptions, nor 
any efforts at philosophising. If the wri- 
ter has no deep sentiment for Art, and no 
conception of the innate necessities of hu- 
man beings; if her eve never penetrates 


through the outside of things, she at least 
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puts on no false airs; she does not sen- 
tumentalise either about Raphael's pie- 
tures, or the falseness of European socie- 
ty, Dut in the most naive and lively way 
goes over her flying catalogue of places, 
persons and things. She tells us that she 
has been here and there, and seen this and 
that, and gives us her impressions of it, 
all as naturally and with as little thought 
as a child. But if in most matters her 
superficiality is as remarkable as her good 
spirits, like a genuine Gothamite, she is 
it home in every thing relating to clothes 
ind furniture. ‘These she deseribes with 
all the peretration and enthusiasm of a 
connoisseur. We give an extract to show 
her nght to speak on these subjects, as 
well as the genuine tact and grace of her 


style. 


‘] omitted in my last from Athens to 
describe’ the beautiful Albanian costume, 
of which I can give you a specimen in 
the dress worn by our guide Antonio Ni- 
colaki, (who is considere d the best cice- 
rone in Athens,) when he came to us in 
his féte dress the day we leit. On his 
head was a high red cloth cap, with a 
large gold ornament on the top of the 


crown, from which hung a blue tassel of 
1} 


wisted silk cord, more than a quarter of 
1 vurd ma, and thick in proportion 
The cap comes quite low in the forehead, 
veneath it gleams the bright and spark- 
ing eye of black, with the arched brow 
a ( nus [ Th snow-white 
cambric shirt s worn, Byron-like — its 


collar and front thrown open to expose 
the throat and chest. Next comes a vest 
of blue, (or any other coler that suits the 
Ww rer.) fastens d across the breast with 
oose braids, so as not to hide the shirt, 
if ke t ot blue e 
ly this is covered with embroidery of 


ind over this a and usual- 


braid of the same color; but this of to- 
day was loaded with silver braid, mixed 
with the blue. with a great deal of taste. 
The sleeves are open all the way down, 
with buttons and loops to fasten them to- 
vether just as they like, which is gener- 

n the bend of the bow, leaving the 
loose white sleeve of the shirt free as 
well as the dark swarthy arm it exposes 
Che bottom of the sleeve is cut pointed, 
ind hangs loose trom the elbow, swing: 
ing gracefully to and fro with every mo- 
tion f the body About the waist, 
which they pride themselves in having 
very small, is bound a searf of silk, cor- 
responding in color to the rest of the 
dress, \ntonio’s was blue and white. 
Chis serves to confine the ‘* fustenella”’ 
(a skirt of fine white cotton, extending 
to the garter.) made exceedingly full 
Antonio said his contained one hundred 
ind filteen breadths, and I should think it 
vossible. ‘They wear drawers of red or 
white flannel or cotton, according to the 
season. ‘These are met at the knee by a 
gaiter which meets the red sharp pointed 


slipper, and below the knee the gaiter is 


confined by a crimson silk cord or braid, 
wound round the leg@ till it forms a band 
is broad as the hand, and these gaiters 
are by no means the least ornamented 


being covered with em- 


part of the dress, 
broidery of braid, and ornamerted on the 
calf with a huge rosette in addition. To 
complete the costume, they have ever in 


their hand a string of beads, a yard long, 
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fastened together at the ends, which 
serve as a play-thing, and to say therr 
prayers by. Antonio's were of amber, 
and you may imagine, if my deseription 
answers at all to the truth, that he was 
as he thought himself, irresistible. i 
could not forbear expressing my admira- 
tion of his dress, and my strong desire to 
pack him up and send him to America, to 
which he expressed his ready will and 
strong desire to go, and seemed quite de- 
lighted with the drift of my compliment. 
The pieture cannot be complete till you 
have seen a Grecian walk. ‘They carry 
themselves as if all the blood of their 
noble and warlike aueestors flowed in the 
veins of each individually, and the metion 
of their loose flowine dress, gives to 
their movements an indescribable grace. 
‘ Grace is in every limb, in every motion 
dignity and ease,” even in the lowest 
cow-herd, with his goat-skin covering, 
the same is remarkable, and you cannot 
but repeat your renewed admiration. 
Their King, Otho, with whom Mr. C. 
was much pleased, has the good sense to 
adopt the Albaman costume. 


Altogether we can commend the book 
to our readers ; we are sure that they will 
agree with us that upen the whole they 
have seldom met with a more agreeable 


I *e o 31D 
ple ol gossip. 


The Idca of a Christian Church. A Dis- 
ur Sé at the Installation af Theodore 
Parker as Minister of the Twenty-eaghth 
Congregational Church mm Boston, Jan- 
uary 4, 1846. Delivered by Himseur. 
Published at the Request of the Soei- 
ety. Boston Benjamin H. Greene. 

i846. pp. 36. 

We presume that Mr. Parker is known, 
by name at least, even to the more remote 
of our readers, as the auther of several 
publications whose views differ quite 
widely from the creeds of Christian de- 
nominations generally. We notice this 
dise purse not to express any opinion col- 
cerning its theology, or as to the merits 
of the controversy between its author 
and the Unitarian sect. With matters 
like these, the Harbinger, for reasons 
which it Is not now necessary to state, 
does not interfere. We merely take the 
oceasion to express our respect for the 
eloquent statement of the doctrine of hu- 
man brotherhood contained in the dis 
course, and to put forth a thought of our 
ewn as to the present duty of the Chris- 
tian Chureh, and especially of its min- 
istry. 

We extract from the discourse some 
passages pregnant as it appears to us, 
with important conclusions on this head, 
which their author has overlooked. 

‘¢ Here are the Needy who ask not so 
much your gold, vour bread, or your 
cloth, as they ask also your sympathy, re- 
spect and counsel; that you assist them 
to help themselves, that they may have 
gold won by their industry, not begged 
out of your benevolence. It is justice 
more than Charity they ask. Every bég- 
gar, every pauper, is a reproach to us, 
and condemns our civilization. For how 
has it come to pass that in a land of abun- 
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danee here 
owa, bora into want, living mM want, and 
dying of waut! and that while we pretend 


to a religion which says ail men are broth- 


ers ! La re is a horrid Wrouy some- 
Wi 

** Here too are the Drunkard, the Crimi- 
nal, the Abandoned person — sometimes 
the foes of society —but far oftener the 


victims of society, Whence come the 
tenants of our alms-houses, jails — the 
victims of vice in all our towns! Why, 
fram the lowest rank of the people ; — 
from the poorest and mostignorant! Say 
rather from the most neglected — and the 
public sin is contessed and the remedy 
hinted at. What have the Strong been 
doing all this while, that the Weak have 
come to such a state! Let them answer 
for themseives. 

** Now for all these ought a Christian 
church to toil. It should bea church of 
Good Works —if it is a church of Good 
Faith it will be so. Does not Christiani- 
ty say THE STRONG SHOULD HELP THE 


WEAK Does not that mean somethine ? 
It once did Has the Christian fire faded 
out trom those words. once so marvellous- 


ly bright! Look round you—in the 
streets of vour own Boston? See the I¢- 
norant—imen and women with scarce 
more than the s/ature of men and women: 
boys and girls growing up Im ignorance 
and the low civilization which comes 
thereof, the Barbarians of Boston. Their 


character will one day be a blot and a 


curse to the nation—and who is. to 
blame’ Why, the ablest and best men, 


who might have had nt otherwise if they 
would. Look at the poor — men often of 
emall ability, weak by nature, born into a 
weak position — therefore doubly weak : 
men whom the Strong use for their pur- 
pose and then cast them off as we throw 
away the rind of an orange after we have 
drunk its generous juice. Behold the 
Wicked — so we call the weak men that 
are publicly caught in the cobweb of the 
Law; ask why they beeame wicked; 
how we have aimed to reform them; 
what we have do to make them respect 
themselves, to believe in Goodness. in 


Man and God! and then say if there is 


men to do— 


uot something for Christian 
something tor a Christian church to do! 
Every Alms-house in Massachusetts 
shows that the churches have not done 
their duty, that the Christians he Lies 
when they call Jesus Master and men 
Brothers! 
on which itis written in letters of iron 
that we are still Heathens,—and the 
gallows, black and hideous, the embodi- 
ment of Death. the last argument a 


Every Jail is a2 monumeut — 


ul 


**Christian’’ State offers to the poor 
wretches it trained up to he criminals, it 


stands there a sign of our infamy. and 
while it lifts its horrid arin to crush the 


lite out of some miserable man — whose 
blood cries to God against Cain in the 
nineteenth century —it Ijfts that same 


arin as an index of our shame '”’ 


We agree with Mr. Parker, as all men 
must, that ‘‘there is a horrid wrong 
somewhere,’*’— but wHERE? Js it solely 
the result of individual depravity and sin? 
Can the Christian church bring the world 
up to its heavenly ideal, by preaching to 
individuals, by simply holding up to 
their minds the beauty of goodness, of 


charity, of Juve to God and love to man! 


re men, for no fault of their 


THE HARBINGER. 
Why is it that after eighteen hundred 
years of Christianity, there is in the most 
enlichtened and Christianized countries, 
an amount of human misery and degrada- 
tion, such as no history records? The 
reason is, that the Christian Chareh 
always has been and yet is incomplete, 
the Christian idea has not been EMBODIED, 
but has alwavs struggled for life, amidst 
social institutions of a most hostile and 
unchristian nature. A_ society founded 
on antagonistic interests, is only less in- 
compatible with Christianity, than a soci- 
ely of eannibals. 

Mr. Parker sees a horrid wrong in 
pauperism. But is it possible that either 
he or any other clergyman of common 
sense, can entertain the delusion that the 
Christian Church now offers any suffi- 
cient barriers to the growth of this evil! 
It may be that there are pious and wise 
men who thus deceive themselves, but 
we reckon it no presumption on our part, 
to say to them that as long as Lagor FoR 
WaGes, or the civilized system of com- 
petitive industry remains, pauperism will 
inevitably inerease, in spite of their most 
fervent endeavors. Let them, then, if 
they would preserve Christianity, and 
do an acceptable service to God and 
man, if they would abolish pauperism, 
and every other fourm of physical slavery, 
give their days and nights to earnest 
search for a social system in which labor 
shall no longer be under the foot, either 
of its own necessities, or its employer's 
cupidity ; a system of brotherly codpera- 
tion, of which Justice shall be the law, 
giving abundant satisfaction to all inte- 
resis, and to the laborer a fair share of 
the wealth he creates, instead of a per- 
petually diminishing pittance. W hen 
such a system is established, we shall 
have no paupers and no slavery, but 
never before 

See, too, how unfruitful are the efforts 
At the best, they 
but feebly keep alive a dim idea of reli- 


of all the Churches! 


gion, of spiritual realities, and of the 
duty of man to man. 

What then is to be done? Shall the 
Clergy and the Churches abandon their 
altars and their temples? By no means ; 
God forbid ; 


and hopefully inquire what kind of social 


3nut let them conscientiously 


institutions are the true counterpart and 
body of the church, and labor to reform 
society accordingly ; let them not preach 
from Sunday to Sunday ‘* Love God, 
love man,’ and there be at an end, but 
seek with all their might to discover how 
God would have the Love or Man organ- 
ized in all the various relations of human 
life, and organize them in that manner. 
When the church shall thus turn her 
attention to the constitution of society we 
shall doubt no longer that the day of hu- 


man deliverance is at hand. But while her 


ee 
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teachers continue preaching her sublime 
doctrine in the antagonism, the selfishness, 





and the falsehood which are the ruling 
principles of the civilized organism, leay- 
ing that organism itself noteuched, they 
must reap but scanty harvests. In such 
an order of things the greatest learning, 
eloquence and prety seem, to use the 
homely but foreible comparison of a witty 
friend, ** like a perfect and highly finished 
locomotive dragging after it nothing but 
a train of mud cars.’’ 


The Pioneer : or Leaves from an Editor's 
Portfoho. By Henry Cuarp, Jr. Lynn: 
Printed by J. B. Tolman, 12, Exchange 
Street. 1846. pp. 208. 

We have here a genuine product of 
New England, as we should be sure 
without any other than internal evidence. 
It consists of articles published from 
time to ume in Newspapers edited by 
the author in Lynn, Mass. ; interspersed 
with poetry of varivus merit, mostly se- 
lected. 

The essays are written in a vigorous, 
fluent, and often quite felicitous style, and 
never fail to make the opinidns they con- 
tain intelligible. These opinions are those 
of an ultra radieal, who sees in the insti- 
tutions of Church and State neither use 
nor beauty, but the opposite; and never 
hesitates to denounee them in the most 
unsparing terms. The churthes are con- 
servative, sanctioning and upholding all 
manner of wrongs: —down with them, 
he cries, sweep them from the earth, 
they are not of the Lord but of Satan. 
The state makes laws which deny the will 
of God, supports armies for human butch- 
ery, and engages in countless wrongs ; 
our auther, with a blast of his whirlwind 
would, if it were possible, blow that clean 
away also, 

This is a very brief and incomplete 
summary of the views which appear 
through the whole of this volume. They 
characterize all that sect commonly called 
‘* Comevuters,’’ who, as is always the case 
with fanaties, starting from isolated prin- 
ciples, with perceptions closed to all oth- 
er ideas, run into error and extravagance 
tending to the subversion and falsification 
of the very truths from which they set out. 

We cannot, we think, be accused of any 
weak partiality towards existing Insutu- 
tions. We are aware that most deadly 
evils are omnipresent in human relations, 
that the chureh, the state, and all spheres 
of civil and social life are polluted and 
degraded by false doctrines and corrupt 
passions. We have never refrained from 
speaking plainly of these things whenev- 
er it has seemed necessary for the demon- 
stration of a universal principle, o1 to es- 
tablish the necessity of institutions found- 
ed upon the laws of nature and of the 


Divine Providence. But we cannot be 


ne — eee 

blind to the fact, that, with all their evils 
and imperfections, the ¢ shureh as it is, the 
State as it is, and Society as it Is, are the 
result of many ages of human effort and 
Divine assistance not vainly spent. With- 
out them we should never have been 
where we are, could never have raised 
our voices and put forth our hands in ef- 
forts fur further progress. Nor can we 
entertain a doubt that they are necessary 
and indeed are, especially the church, ab- 
sulutely essential to the growth of Hu- 
manity into a higher and better life. 

Hence it is that we cannot sympathise 
with that fiery aud rampant ethics which, 
without patient and careful study of the 
subject it lays hold of, without under- 
standing the necessities of human nature 
or the law of human progress, without 
offering any substitute for what it would 
destroy, armed with one sided and imper- 
fect notions of the right, runs a muck 
among human institutions in general, and 
should it sueceed, would leave belund it 
even worse evils and worse confusion 
than now eXist. 

But on the other hand let it not be im- 
agined that we have either sympathy or 
respect for that kind of conservatism 
which has no heart for human suffering 
and no ear fur the great yearning cry 
which goes up to God from millions of 
wretched and despairing human beings, 
so long as its own selfish wants are satis- 
fied and its own contemptible interests 
are not interfered with. Compared with 
the moral deadness, the utter selfishness 
and narrowness of mind, that seem equal- 
ly at home in all walks of society, the 
bitterest zeal of the most fiery and mis- 
taken reformer contains something hu- 
mane and refreshing. 

While we speak freely of what seems 
to us the fault of these essays, we 


should be guilty of injustice did we over- 


look the spirit of generous aspiration, of 


devotion to the interests of universal Hu- 
mauity, and the love of-intellectual free- 
dom which they manifest. We hope to 
meet their author hereafter without feel- 
ing Jt our duty tu dissent either from his 
opinions or the mode in which they are 
presented. 
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MEMNON. 


Darkness on my spirit lies 


As the night lies on the sea, 
Distant hopes like stars arise, 
Shining silently. 


But, alas! too faint and far, 

Not the light of life they bear ; 
One by one before each star 
Gathers thick despair. 

Then thou risest like the sun, 


Not a cloud can dim thy day, 
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All my world thou shin’st upon 
With resistless ray. 


Let thy love forever shine 
Filling me with power serene ! 
My soul, my inmost soul is thine, . 


Thine hath ever been. 


For throughout these vanished vears 
Hath the Blessed Destiny, 
Even in sorrows and in fears, 


Borne me still to thee. 


Fold me then within thy heart, 
Set thy seal on all that’s mine, 
Make my life some little part 
Noblest soul! of thine. 


THE HARBINGER. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are. 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
coropmercial convulsions all tending to imp:-verieh 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
pplication of Christian principles, of Universal jus- 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dr. CHANNING, 





THEORY OF THE HUMAN PASSIONS. 
No. IIL. 


In our previous articles we pointed out 
the principal numbers which regulate the 
division or analysis of the Unity into its 
elementary parts. 

Every Unity, besides being divisible in- 
to twelve primary elements, also contains 
within itself two distinct prineiples, the 
male and the female, as they are called 
in the animal and vegetable kingdoms; 
in music they are termed major and mi- 
nor; and in other spheres are variously 
distinguished. 

The Unity, being in this manner com- 
pound in its nature, admits of division in- 
to two seales of elements, the major and 
the minor, that is, into twelve male or 
major elements, and twelve female or mi- 
nor elements. 

The musical Unity, as the science of 
musie teaches, contains two gamuts, call- 
ed the major and the minor, each contain- 
ing twelve notes: the passional Unity, 
the human Soul, contains in like manner 
two scales or gamuts of passions, twelve 
major passions in the male sex, and twelve 
minor in the female sex. Manis the ma- 
jor gamut and woman is the minor; or 
man is a passional unity, the elements of 
which are in the major mode, and woman 
a passional unity, the elements of which 
are in the minor mode. Thus we have 
the twelve male and the twelve female 
passions, and this distinction in the scales 
of the passions constitutes the true dis- 
The differ- 


ence in the two octaves of affections in the 


tinction between the sexes. 


sexes is the cause of the difference in the 
quality of the mind or intelhgence, the 


furm of the bedy, the tone and manner, 








and in fact of all the distinctions, even the 
most minute, which we perceive between 
man and woman. For aj] things in na- 
ture are but effects corres; onding to spir- 
itual principles and eauses ; and the pas 
sions are the essential principle of being. 

These male and female elements of the 
passional Unity are essentially the same 
in nature and essence; they differ from 
each other only in certain relations and 
proportions. Consequently we cannot 
consider them as distinct and separate el- 


emenis, and say that there are twenty 


four constituent parts in the Unity instead 


of twelve. Some distinction however must 
be made between them ; and this is done 
by dividing them inte two scales or gam- 
uts,—the male and the female, or the 
major and the miner. 

Thus we have two gamuts or octaves, 
ranging side by side, with twelve ele- 
ments in each, differing only as before 
stated in degrees, proportions and rela- 
tions. It is in this manner, that is, by 
double octaves, that Nature distributes 
the elements of all her high harmonies, 
such as the planetary, the passienal, and 
the musical. The creationsen the earth, 
with a very few exceptions, are distribut- 
ed, not in this measured series, but in free 
serves, the number of elements in which 
are irregular and are not graduated in per- 
fect scales of harmony like the measured. 

In addition to these twelve male and fe- 
male elements of the Unity, there are cer- 
tain ambiguous elements which partake of 
the nature of two regular elements; and 
being for this reason of a mixed charac- 
ter, they cannot be classed as distinet 
elements. They are Transitions which 
serve as links to connect the regular ele- 
ments more nearly with each other, and 
to aveid abrupt passages; and also te 
unite the extremes of octaves. These 
transitions, which are things of a mixed 
nature, uniting the qualities and proper- 
ties of different orders, classes, or species 
of things, are observable throughout all 
nature ; and also in the human passions. 
As illustrations we may take the bat, 
which is a creature of an ambiguous na- 
ture, or a transition between birds and 
beasts ; the eel, which is a transition be- 
tween the fish and the snake ; the quince, 
between the apple and the pear. 

In a series composed of a double oc- 
tave of twelve major and twelve minor el- 
ements, there are four Transitions or Am- 
bigues. ‘Though not regular elements in 
the Unity, they are to be reckoned in an 
enumeration of the constituent parts of 
a measured series of the third power ; 
which is done in the table that follows. 

As was said before, every series has a 
grand pivot, which is net classed among 
the regular elements of the Unity. and 
therefore is net counted as such; like 


wiile, the pivot ameng colors, which is 
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